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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE PERSIAN EXPEDITION TO DELPHI. 


THE account which Herodotus gives 
of the Persian advance southwards from 
Thermopylae is for the most part un- 
deniably clear and comprehensible. The 
Delphi episode seems to be treated in 
a particularly straightforward manner. 
He describes how the army of Xerxes 
followed the route along the Boeotian 
plain and the borders of Phocis: é7ro- 
pevovto tavTn Tis 
adAns oTpaTuAs elvexa, TUAH- 
caves TO (pov to év Bactréi 
Eépkn ta 

But, without the slightest doubt, this 
account is both misleading and falla- 
cious. Macan has shown very clearly 
that Herodotus is merely reproducing 
the story the Delphians had elaborated 
in order to apologise for their Medism. 
The evidence permits of no other con- 
clusion: it can be summarized as 
follows.? 

Delphi was controlled by twelve 
peoples, of whom nine had gone over to 
the Persians.® 

The oracle had definitely condemned 


1 VIII. 35. 

2 Frazer (Pausanias, note to X. 7. 1) main- 
tained that the expedition was a bona-fide attack 
on the sanctuary. He explains Herodotus IX. 
42, as a mere piece of casuistry on the part of 
Mardonius. ‘The supposed contradiction,’ he 
says, ‘does not exist.’ The Persians did not 
dread the penalty because they had not actually 
succeeded in sacking Delphi. But this view 
cannot be maintained in the face of other 
evidence. 

3 VII. 132. 
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the Greek plan of action in particular, 
and the Greek opposition to Persia in 
general,‘ in the earlier stages of the war. 

Herodotus himself in another place® 
makes Mardonius say that there was an 
oracle which prophesied destruction to 
the Persians if they sacked Delphi, and 
that therefore the Persians had not 
attacked, and did not intend to attack, 
the shrine. But seeing the obvious con- 
tradiction to his definite assertion that 
the Persians had gone to sack Delphi, 
he somewhat lamely announces that the 
Mardonius anecdote is meaningless, 
as the oracle refers to something quite 
different. 

The oracle was definitely on the side 
of the Greeks who were in the Persian 
army, for Herodotus describes how an 
oath was taken that Tlépo 
édocav avtovs”EXAnves eovtes, 
mpnypatwv, Ttovtous Sexatedoat Ta év 
Aerdoics Oed,° thus implying that 
Delphi was for all practical purposes on 
the side of Persia,’ for such a promise 
could only mean that they were making 
a bid for the favour of the oracle. 

In the description of the rout of the 
Persian expeditionary force by the mira- 
culous intervention of Apollo, Herodotus 
says that after panic had fallen on the 


Vit. 143: 6 VII. 132. 
7 This oath is repeated in Diodorus (XI. 3); 
but, as Macan remarks, the substitution of rots 
for ev Ge@ is significant. The 
same change appears in Polybius 9. 39. 5. 
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enemy, the Delphians’ émixataBdvtes 
améxtewav Te ad’tav. Macan 
remarks that ‘this numerical vagueness 
(7AnO0s 7) is another nail in the coffin 
of this dead history.’? 

Again, there is considerable external 
evidence to show that the Persians were 
careful to spare the great sanctuaries, 
and that, so far from wishing to despoil 
them, in many cases they tried to 
glorify them. Thus Datis in 490 for- 
bade his fleet to stop to ravage Delos, 
and when he found that the Delians had 
fled to Tenos on his approach, he not 
only reassured them and announced that 
éx Bacihéos éréctadtar pndev 
but actually made an offering on the 
altar of 300 talents of incense—a curious 
preliminary to a war of devastation! 
Xerxes himself after the Persian occupa- 
tion of Athens, although he had burnt 
most of the shrines on the Acropolis, 
nevertheless repented before he had 
destroyed everything, and, just as 
Datis had done at Delos, cvyxadéous 
’"AOnvaiwy rovs puyddas, éxédeve 
Te odetépw Ta ipa avaBavtas 
és THY 

Finally, Herodotus himself clinches 
the matter by admitting that he relied 
on Delphian information for his story. 
Aerdol rAéyovar,? he says, and we are 
therefore justified in assuming with 
Macan that ‘the Delphian visitation is 
obviously from a Delphian source, and 
the story of it a patent apology for the 
attitude of Delphi in the war, an 
obvious insertion* in the main draft of 
the history.’® 

The conclusion, therefore, in short, is 
that this expeditionary force detached 
from the main Persian army did not go 
to Delphi for the purpose of sacking the 
temple and sanctuaries, because not 
only was Delphi a strong partisan of 
Persia, but also, even if it had not been, 
the Persians would hardly go out of 
their way to sack Delphi if they refused 
to sack Delos, which was directly in 
their line of advance. The Persian ex- 
pedition, therefore, to Delphi was not a 
plundering expedition. The evidence of 


1 VIII. 38. 2 VIII. 54. ‘VIII. 39. 


# Macan adduces still further evidence for 
such an insertion ; see his note to VIII. 36. 2. 
on Amphissa. 

5 Note to VIII. 35. 8. 
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topography gives additional support to 
this conclusion. The route taken by the 
Persians was either direct from Pano- 
peus and the Boeotian plain, along the 
pass that goes along the south side of 
Parnassus to the =xyo77 and so up to 
"Aveywwpeva (the modern Arachova), and 
directly from there along the Pleistus 
valley to Delphi, or else it was from 
Lilaea across the spurs of Parnassus to 
the Amphissa valley, and so from the 
western road to Delphi.® In all prob- 
ability they came by the latter route 
and returned by the former. Now in 
each case the road is so difficult and 
narrow that only a nominal force of men 
could reach the sanctuary. The road 
from Panopeus is easy enough at first, 
as it goes along a wide and level valley 
for about four miles, but as soon as it 
meets the road which goes to Lebadea 
it enters a narrow gorge and runs along 
the right of the river Pleistus, along a 
rocky ledge barely ten feet wide for 
some distance until it crosses the valley 
where the Xyuo77 is situated, when it 
becomes easy again. At this narrow 
gorge an expeditionary force could 
easily be held up by a handful of men, 
and no sane general would dream of 
sending a detachment to a place so well 
defended for the sake of booty that 
would be quite superfluous; the Phocians 
in the Sacred War, it is true, found no 
difficulty in commanding this road, but 
the Phocians were the inhabitants of 
the district and their opponents were 
elsewhere, while the Persians would 
have the whole of the inhabitants against 
them if they attempted to go either to 
Delphi or from Delphi by this road, and 
that, as the Gauls found to their cost, 
was the determining factor in a country 
such as Phocis. In point of fact, Brennus 
was defeated probably by these very 
means in the neighbourhood of this pass 
by the =yvorn, according to the account 
of Pausanias. Precisely the same diffi- 
culties would beset a force which came 
to plunder Delphi by the Lilaea-Am- 
phissa road. 

We must therefore conclude that the 
purpose of this expeditionary force was 
a comparatively peaceful one, or at any 

Valckenaer reads AIAAIEQN for AIOAIAEON 


in Herodotus VIII. 35, and perhaps gives the 
clue for this route. 
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rate, such as to render it immune from 
the very effective opposition which 
Delphi could have raised against it. If 
it had come to plunder, Delphi could 
easily have held all the passes against it 
no matter how large the force was. 
Justin? declares that the force consisted 
of 4,000 men, and if he is correct, it 
shows that they could never have 
reached Delphi at all had they gone to 
plunder, for such a force would not stand 
stand even a remote chance of getting 
through the pass before the yuor7 if it 
were. well guarded. 

Before asking, however, what was the 
real object of this Persian expedition, 
it is interesting to see how the Delphic 
apologia for their Medism was gradu- 
ally transformed during the course of 
centuries until it became one of the most 
glorious episodes in the whole war. 

Undoubtedly the story given by Hero- 
dotus was generally accepted in an- 
tiquity. Ctesias? apparently derived it 
directly from his account, but he gives 
several additional ‘facts’ and generally 
touches up the story. Thus Mardonius 
is sent in charge of the expedition, and 
is killed at Delphi by a violent storm of 
hail—apparently of divine origin. But 
Ctesias gives a second version as well, 
which he times after the battle of 
Plataea and before Salamis. In this 
version Xerxes orders Megabyzus to lead 
the expedition. But Megabyzus begs 
off, and the eunuch Matakas is sent in 
his place. He sacks the temple and 
returns.® 

In Diodorus* many new and pictu- 
resque features appear: he describes 
how Xerxes despatched a force xai 
mpocérakev eis Aeddovs Kal TO peév 
Téuevos Tod ’AmdANwvOS eurphaar ta 
wabjpata cvrjoa. The party reached 
as far as the temple of Athena Pronaia, 
and then a great storm burst, and 
thunderbolts fell, and rocks broke off 
from the cliffs upon the invaders. Thus 
the sanctuary escaped Samovia ivi 
Tpovoia, and the priests erected a 


1 Epit. Trog. Pomp. U1. 12. 8. Busolt (2. 2., 
Pp. 689) remarks: ‘Die Zahl 4000 beruht nur 
auf Justin-Ephorus und ist selbstverstandlich 
ohne Wert.’ 

? Tlepotxdy, IT. 5. 

° See Macan, Appendix, III. 7., p. 235. 

* XI. 14. 


Tpomaicy near the temple of Athene, 
and inscribed a self-laudatory epigram 
upon it. 

The story is thus getting more and 
more elaborate and interesting, and by 
the first century A.D. the behaviour of 
the Delphian shrine must have been re- 
presented as still more patriotic, for 
Plutarch® refers to the occasion when 
the ‘temple at Delphi was burnt down 
by the Medes,’ and the oracle must 
have been glorious indeed if the Persians 
were repelled after this. 

By the time of Pausanias the oracle 
seems to have established its position as 
one of the protagonists of Greece in the 
Persian War. The priests at Delphi 
had succeeded in living down the odium 
of the past by various highly ingenious 
devices. Thus Pausanias saw a precinct 
to the hero Phylacus, ‘who is commonly 
said by the Delphians to have stood by 
them at the time of the Persian in- 
vasion,’® and one can well imagine that 
the priests lost no opportunity of im- 
pressing upon visitors the divine assist- 
ance which was given them in this 
mythical crisis. This display of grati- 
tude to the hero Phylacus’ for services 
which he could not possibly have ren- 
dered is surely the most comic of pious 
frauds! 

But there were other and subtler ways 
as well by which the Delphian priests 
proved their undying hatred of the 
Mede. Thus Pausanias was told the 
story of how Themistocles* came to 
Delphi with spoils of the Medes for 
Apollo. But the priestess refused to 
accept them. The explanations of this 
refusal Pausanias found to be various, 
but one can quite imagine that the story 
arose after the death or exile of Themis- 
tocles, and that it was but an attempt 
on the part of the oracle to demonstrate 
its unimpeachable patriotism by show- 
ing how the Pythian priestess refused 
to deal with a man whom she knew to 
be on the point of going over to the 
Persians! It was a case of shifting the 
accusation ! 


5 Numa, 9. 

6 X. 8. 7, and cf. Herodotus VIII. 39. 

7 The ubiquitous Phylacus turns up again at 
a later date to deter Brennus. 

14s. 
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Again, it seems that Pausanias was 
shown statues, erected by the Am- 
phictyons, of the diver Scyllis! of Scione 
and his daughter, who had distinguished 
themselves by dragging away the 
anchors of the Persian ships during the 
storm off Mount Pelion. It would be 
quite a tactical move for those in control 
of Delphi to court popularity by erect- 
ing memorials to the humbler and more 
neglected luminaries of the Persian 
War, in order to prove their honest 
hatred of Persia even in the smallest 
matters. 

Finally, the story recurs with all its 
main features in the epitome of Jus- 
tinus.2 Four thousand persons were 
sent to Delphi ‘ad templum Apollinis 
diripiendum prorsus quasi non cum 
Graecis tantum sed et cum dis immor- 
talibus bellum gereret.” But the force 
was totally destroyed by thunderbolt, 
‘ut intelligeret quam nullae essent 
hominum adversum deos vires.’ 

The development of this plausible 
apology of the Delphic oracle into an 
elaborate history is interesting enough, 
but it does not help us to get to the root 
of the question and find out what the 
purpose of the expedition really was. 

That the Persians did actually send a 
force to Delphi there can be no manner 
of doubt. Herodotus is not in the habit 
of inventing pure falsehoods for no 
reason, falsehoods which could be re- 
futed by any of his hearers without a 
very detailed knowledge of history. No 
one would benefit by the suppression of 
the fact that the Persians did go to 
Delphi; on the contrary, the Delphians 
above all would benefit by its publica- 
tion more than anybody, for it was an 
admirable opportunity for composing a 
story which would redound to their 
credit. 

The problem is therefore to assign a 
reason for this Persian venture. Here it 
is that the critics fail us. It is proved 
most clearly by Macan and others that 
the Delphians, to hide their own dis- 
grace, made out that the Persians had 
come to sack Delphi: but it has not yet 
been shown what was the object of the 


1 Pausanias, X. 19 1, and see Herodotus 
VIII. 8. 
3 II. 12. 8 


expedition if it was not that stated by 
Herodotus and the Delphians. 

The solution perhaps can be found in 
Herodotus himself. His words are: 
érropevovto TavTn Tis 
adAns oTpaTins EiveKa, 
gavtes TO ipov To év Baciréi 
EépEn amodéEaev ta ypnuata. 
nrictato Ta €v TH ipo Goa Aoyou jv 
Eépéns, ws ayewvov 
Ta EduTrE, TOANBY aici 
Aeyovtwv, Kal Ta Kpoicou rod 
dvaOjpata, that is to say, 
the Persian force went to Delphi for a 
double purpose—to sack the sanctuary, 
and to give to Xerxes an dzrodev£:s of its 
wealth. Now the rather peculiar form 
of this statement seems to suggest 
that the primary object was to be the 
a7rodevéis, while the sacking would be 
only incidental—the phrase cvAjcartes 
To (pov is not only subordinate in gram- 
mar, it is subordinate also in meaning. 

What, therefore, is this dzrodekis 
which figures so prominently in the 
account? Perhaps a comparison with 
other places where the word is used may 
throw light on what is, as it stands, a 
strangely obscure sentence. In other 
passages Herodotus uses the word 
aroéeixvupe in the sense of ‘setting forth 
an account,’ and he uses it in two ways, 
vaguely as meaning to give a ‘general 
description,’ and specifically to mean an 
actual ‘giving of documentary proof,’ 
just as the word ‘account’ is susceptible 
of a general and of a ‘ technical’ mean- 
ing. Thus in the general sense he refers 
to a dispute in which each side ‘ pro- 
duces’ or ‘ brings forward’ proofs of its 
declarations :3 Moiris, the King of Egypt, 
is elsewhere referred to as ‘setting forth’ 
a list of his achievements.* Similarly 
Semiramis of Assyria amedéEato yopata 
ava 70 Tediov éovta akvobénta.® 

In the special ‘technical’ sense he 
uses the word in reference to the Persian 
custom of citizens receiving royal boun- 
ties if they ‘rendered an account’ of 
their families—the bounty going to him 
who had the largest family.® 


45., papripia tovrwv éxdrepo 
Secxvvovar rade. 

4 JI. 101., rodrov pév bat. 

5 J, 184. Here aredéEaro is practically un- 


translatable except by periphrasis. : 
1.136. de rovs mdeiorous 


Sapa dva Trav Eros. 
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This double usage of the word in 
Herodotus is paralleled by Thucydides. 
It is used by the latter commonly in 
the first sense. But it is only the 
‘technical’ meaning which is of impor- 
tance in the present argument. In the 
latter sense there are two very striking 
instances. The first! refers to the occa- 
sion at the outset of the Peloponnesian 
war, when certain Epidamnian fugitives 
came to Corcyra tdgous Te 
kal Evyyéverav, mpoicyopevon 
opas xatayew. The second? is the 
well-known suggestion of Archidamus 
to the Plataeans that they should give 
into the hands of the Lacedaemonians 
their city and a catalogue of their 
domains, their plantations, and all other 
property that could be catalogued, as a 
surety® for their neutrality in the war; 
the Spartans retaining them, and under- 
taking to give them back at the end of 
the war, if in the meantime the Plateans 
preserved a strictly impartial attitude. 

Further evidence is provided for this 
usage of terms by inscriptions. The 
semi-metaphorical use of dzro- 
or is of frequent occur- 
rence.* The other meaning, namely, 
that of a ‘list’ or ‘catalogue,’ is given 
very explicitly in several inscriptions. 
Thus on one of the beginning of the first 
century B.C. is a resolution that there 
shall be a yearly and 
cyos in the BovAn at Athens, of all the 
events which have happened 
apxynv during the course of the year.® 
In another from Teos® of the third cen- 
tury B.C., concerning a yupydovoy pro- 
vision is made that vas azrodeiFes is 
yiverOar év yupvaciar Oar 
TOUS In another 
of the second century B.c. found at 
Peiraeus’ it is decreed that accurate re- 


26. 

711. 72. tpeis pév olkias 
mapadore Trois Aaxedaipoviots Kai Gpous dmo- 
ai dévdpa Ta ipérepa Kai dAdo 
duvarov és dptOpov €dOeiv. 

mapaxarabykny. 

Cf. C./.G. tov Karn- 
Yopov a trial for a death 
penalty. Cf. also B.C.H., xx., p. 623, No. 2, 
line 19 (an inscription from Delphi), and B.C.H. 
V., Ps 372, No. 3, line 4, and elsewhere. 

. C.1.A., ii. 467. 

Dittenberger, Sy/l., 523. 32. 

C.1.A., iv. 2, p. 169, n. 623¢. 


cord (dzroéeiFes cadets) shall be kept of 
all the pious gifts offered by a certain 
man to Dionysus. In a Cretan inscrip- 
tion® of the second century B.c. dealing 
with a dispute between two cities in 
regard to certain territory, one clause, 
which unfortunately is partly illegible, 
refers to certain dzrodeifers which are to 
be made in order to provide (oxupotépay 
mist. Lastly, from Delphi come two 
inscriptions which give both the noun 
and the verb drodeixvupe in 
quite unequivocal meaning. The first,® 
found near the portico of the Athenians, 
of the third century B.c., enacts that 
there shall be a record of the sacred 
officials made every five years (dmddecEw 
Oewpav Kal Exactnv 
The second,’ also found near the portico 
of the Athenians, and dated a little 
earlier than 400 B.c., records the oath 
of a private man concerning sacred offer- 
ings, and in the course of his oath he 
says, Ta ypnpata ovuprpakéw 
exaiws tois AaBuddas, 
ovte Braréw ote Téyvat ovTE payara 
tav TOA AaBvaday 

The conclusion, therefore, to be 
drawn from these examples of the usage 
of the word are that, in addition to the 
ordinary loose sense of the word, dzro- 
decks also had a very definite semi- 
technical meaning: and further, that an 
actual dmoéeEts was for all practical 
purposes a catalogue or inventory. 

From Herodotus himself the word 
appears clearly to mean a plain and defi- 
nite statement of fact, amounting in 
some cases to an official list. 

From the two passages of Thucydides 
quoted above d7rdéeEs seems to have 
acquired a more specialised meaning, 
being used to mean the inventory of 
property which a state or city was pre- 
pared to hand over to a belligerent, 
with the understanding that the posses- 
sion of such a list would imply also the 
possession of at least the protectorate 
over the properties designated in it. 
The Epidamnian fugitives in the one 
case offered as a pledge"! their raqgoc 
and the material evidences of their 


8 Dittenberger, Sy//., 929. 133. 

9 B.C.H., v., p. 306, line 29. 

10 B.C.H., xix., p. 6, line 5, e¢ seg. 

11 poiaxopevor in Thuc. I. 26 can have no 
other meaning but this. 
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ouyyéveca with Corcyra: in the other 
the Plataeans, according to the sugges- 
tion of Archidamus, are to render up to 
him an inventory of their property, such 
inventory to imply that the property 
described in it is transferred to him and 
that it will be returned to the Plateans 
if they keep their part of the bargain— 
namely, if they preserve neutrality. If 
they ceased to be neutral, of course 
Archidamus could destroy or expro- 
priate everything described in the in- 
ventory; if they remained neutral, the 
inventory would enable them to make 
sure that the Lacedaemonians had acted 
fairly by them, for they could check off 
each separate property and be certain 
that nothing had been damaged or un- 
fairly taken from them. 

The various inscriptions quoted above 
serve to verify this special technical 
meaning which drodeés has acquired. 
The coupling in one instance of d7o- 
dev€is with shows that it 
had some meaning roughly equivalent 
to ‘inventory.’ That an was 
a guarantee of good faith seems sug- 
gested by the occurrence in another in- 
scription of the phrase ioyupotépav 
THs TovTwY . . . exn, though the 
imperfect state of the text makes it im- 
possible to understand the precise rela- 
tion of the two. Finally, the association 
in the fifth-century inscription from 
Delphi of the word droéaééw with a 
sworn declaration not to commit theft 
orilarceny of any sort, still further ampli- 
fies the view that an d7odeés was a 
guarantee of good faith. 

Now an application of all these infer- 
ences from external evidence to the 
passage of Herodotus where he describes 
the expedition to Delphi leads to the 
following conclusion. 

Since the expedition did not go for 
the purpose of sacking the temple, its 
object was to draw up a new inventory 
of the Delphian property, for the pur- 
pose of ensuring the strict neutrality of 
the oracle and its partisans by holding 
its property in pledge, just as apparently 
the Epidamnians suggested could be 
done to their property by Corcyra, and 


Cf. Luc. Demosth. 33, and C./.G. 3598, line 33, 
where drodoyopos means ‘the rendering of a 
statement of account.’ 
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as the Plateans might have done to 
Archidamus, had they followed his ad- 
vice. Herodotus, however, adds ravta 
Zépéns, which may mean that 
Xerxes had had an inventory made on 
a previous occasion, and had sent this 
expedition not to make an inventory for 
the first time, but to make a new revised 
inventory and to verify the old one. It 
is quite conceivable that the Delphians 
at an earlier stage in the war had sent 
to Xerxes such a document, for the 
purpose of gaining immunity without 
the scandal of publicly declared Medism. 
On the other hand, ravta 
may really refer to the time after the 
expedition had been to Delphi, in which 
case its object would be to make an 
inventory for the first and only time, 
and not to make a revised inventory. 
The amplification of the remark—kai 
ta Kpolcov tov ’Advadttew 
ava@ynpara—would therefore appear to 
be merely a touch of Herodotean 
rationalism in order to explain a state- 
ment which, since he had not an inkling 
of its real meaning, was naturally rather 
obscure to him. 

The object of the expedition, there- 
fore, being to make out this amodevks, 
and Xerxes being thus in possession of 
information which he either then ob- 
tained for the first time or else verified 
from a previously existing document, 
the subordinate phrase—ovAjoavtes 79 
ipov to cannot 
harmonise with the rest of the sentence. 
Why he wrote it one cannot say: it can 
only be explained on the assumption 
that he was in possession of two differ- 
ent accounts furnished by the Delphians. 
The one account was the orthodox 
Delphian apology, namely, that the 
Persians had set out with the intention 
only of sacking Delphi. The other was 
obviously the unorthodox account that 
really hinted at the truth, and which 
had therefore been suppressed and inter- 
preted in such a way that it had 
dwindled down into the vague story 
that Xerxes knew all about the contents 
of the sanctuary. 

The two accounts, of course, cannot 
possibly be reconciled: Herodotus saw 
this, and that is why he tries to explain 
that this intimate knowledge of the 
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temple properties was really confined to 
those things which Xerxes had heard 
about in Persia—for that is obvionsly 
the impression that he wished to give. 
In other words, he is trying to reject 
the one account and strengthen the 
other. But the account he is trying to 
reject is based on such strong evidence 
that he cannot in honesty eliminate it 
altogether: the phrases ws muvOd- 
vouat and NeyovTwy are in- 
troduced, it seems, almost by way of 
apology: he was unable to omit things 
upon which he had heard so much, 
despite the confusion that he causes in 
the orthodox story by repeating these 
dark tales. 

The expedition was either to draw up 
an amooetéts or to sack the temple. To 
do both would be obviously absurd; to 
goto the trouble of making an inventory 
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of the stolen goods would be quite 
meaningless and wholly unnecessary. 

The version, therefore, which is the 
true one is that Xerxes sent! this expe- 
dition to secure the neutrality of Delphi 
by an d7odev&s—a regular and not un- 
common method of procedure in ancient 
warfare. It was an action which would 
not only please the Delphians most, by 
giving them the benefit of Medism with- 
out its publicity, but would also har- 
monise most with the traditions of 
generosity in religious matters which 
obtained in the Persian army. 


S. Casson. 
British School, Athens. 


1 Perhaps Xerxes went himself with the 
expedition to Delphi; Macan suggests this in 
his note to VIII. 35. 8. 


PROSE RHYTHM IN WELSH AND ENGLISH: WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE LATIN CURSUS. 


In a recent lecture (Prose Rhythm in 
English, Clarendon Press, 1913: cp. the 
same writer’s The Cursus in Mediaeval 
and Vulgar Latin, Oxford, 1g10), Mr. 
A.C. Clark touches upon certain points 
in which the rhythms of Biblical 
English tally with those favoured by the 
mediaeval cursus. There is mediaeval 
authority for ending a clause or sentence 
in one or other of three ways: (1) the 
cursus planus, consisting of five syllables 
with accents on the first and fourth, 
e.g. vdces testantuy (or, in English, 
séruants departed); (2) the tardus, of six 
syllables, also with accents on the first 
and fourth, e.g. méa curdtio (or, pérfect 
feltcity); (3) the velox, of seven syllables, 
with accents on the first and sixth, e.g. 
gdudia pervenire (or, glorious undertaking). 
After giving these examples, Mr. Clark 
adds that the accentual clausulae were 
preceded by a system in which quantity, 
not stress, played the chief part. Thus 
voces testintur was preceded by vocé 
testatur, méa curdtio by nostra curatio, and 
gaudia perventre by gaudiim pérvenire. 
‘This metrical system was shown [by 
various scholars] to go back to classical 
Latin prose, and to be present in the 
writings of Cicero himself. Meanwhile 


patient workers had been tabulating the 
endings of Cicero’s sentences, and 
arrived independently at the result that 
his favourite forms were exactly those 
which correspond to the three forms of 
the cursus. These may be reduced to a 
single formula, viz. a cretic base with 
a trochaic cadence of varying length.! 
This, however, was no new invention of 
Latin writers: like everything else it 
came from Greece.’ 

If we open the Welsh Bible, as 
published by Bishop Richard Parry in 
1620,” and read the short 46th Psalm, 
we shall have no difficulty in finding 
rhythms which correspond to those 
described above as planus, tardus, and 
velox. It may be well to transcribe the 
whole Psalm, with the exception of the 
eleventh verse which repeats the seventh, 
and to mark all accented syllables: 

Verse 1 Diw sydd néddfa, a nérth i 
ni (tardus), cymorth h4wdd ei g4el mewn 
cyfyngder (planus). V. 2 Am hynny nid 
ofnwn pe symmidai y dddiar (planus), a 


1 The last syllable is always anceps as in 
verse. 

2 The rhythms of Bishop Parry’s version will 
be found to correspond closely with those of 
Bishop Morgan’s (1588). 
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phe tréiglid y mynyddoedd i génol y mér (no 
equivalent in the ‘cursus,’ of which no form 
ends with an accented syllable). V. 3 Er rhtio 
a therfyscu oi! ddyfroedd (planus), er 
crynu or mynyddoedd gan ei ymch- 
wydd ef (velox). V. 4 Y mae 4fon, a’i 
fydiau a lawenhant ddinas Dduw (no equi- 
valent); cyssegr presswylféydd y Gortchaf 
(planus). V.5 Duiw sydd ynei chanol, nid 
yscog hi (tardus): Diw a’i cynnorthwya 
yn foreu idwn (no equivalent). V. 6 Y cen- 
hédloedd a derfyscdsant (velox), y 
teyrndsoedd a yscogdsant (velox): efe 
a roddes ei léf, toddodd dddiar 
(planus). V.7 Y mae Arglwydd y Ilioedd gyd 
A ni (no equivalent) : y mae Duiw Jacob yn 
amddeffynfa i ni (no equivalent). V.8 Detwch, 
gwélwch weithrédoedd yr Arglwydd 
(planus) : pa anghyfannédd-dra a wndeth 
efe ar y dddiar (velox). V. 9 Gwna i 
ryféloedd béidio hyd éithaf y dddiar 
(planus), efe a ddryllia’r bwWa (planus), 
ac a dyrr y waywffon (no equivalent), efe a lysc 
y cerbydau 4 than (no equivalent). V. 10 
Péidiwch, a gwybyddwch mai myfi sydd Ddiw 
(no equivalent) : derchéfir fi ym mysc y 
cenhédloedd (planus), derchéfir fi ar y 
dddiar (velox). 

The same Psalm, taken verse by verse in the 
English Authorised Version, will give the fol- 
lowing approximate results at the correspond- 
ing places: V. 1, no equivalent : no equivalent. 
V. 2, planus : no equivalent. V. 3, planus : no 
equivalent. V. 4, no equivalent : no equivalent. 
V. 5, planus (?) : velox (?). V. 6, no equiva- 
lent : planus (kingdoms were moved) : no equi- 
valent. V. 7, no equivalent : no equivalent. 
V. 8, no equivalent : no equivalent. V. 9, no 
equivalent : no equivalent : velox : velox (?). 
V. 10, no equivalent : velox : no equivalent. 


It will be seen that the English 
translation offers the Latin rhythms 
of the cursus in some eight places, 
the Welsh in some sixteen. Resem- 
blances between Latin and English 
rhythms have been discussed by a good 
many writers, and notably by men to 
whose ears the Authorised Version had 
long been familiar (Bishop Hurd, 1721- 
1808; John Mason, a Nonconformist 
minister, 1706-1763; Mr. John Shelly, 
in the Church Quarterly Review, April, 
Ig12). But Iam not aware that similar 
resemblances between Latin and Welsh 
rhythms have hitherto been studied, nor 
do I feel that questions of this kind 
would repay any prolonged investigation. 
It may, however, be worth while asking 
why, in a Psalm chosen almost at 
random, the Welsh points of contact 
with the cursus should so greatly out- 


1 oi and a’i are monosyllables. 


number the English. The chief reason 
is, I believe, to be found, as might be 
expected, in the nature of the three 
languages themselves, and particularly 
in the greater variety of our English 
vocabulary. 

We need constantly to be reminded 
how much more monosyllabic English 
is than Latin. In the Vulgate render- 
ing of Psalm xlvi. only one word in four 
is a monosyllable,? and many of the 
polysyllables are of considerable length ; 
in the Authorised English Version of the 
same Psalm four words in every five are 
monosyllables. The Welsh Version of 
the Psalm has a distinctly smaller pro- 
portion of monosyllables than the 
English: three words (as against four) 
in every five are monosyllabic. But, 
for the dactylic purposes of the cursus, 
Welsh gains through having a larger 
proportion of unaccented monosyllables 
than English has. I do not claim that 
this feature of its vocabulary is, in itself, 
any advantage for Welsh. On the 
contrary, it is a great strength to a 
language to have an ample store of 
stressed monosyllables whose sound and 
meaning are alike impressive: e.g., love, 
faith, hope, sleep. These four English 
words are taken at a venture, and it is 
interesting to notice that only two of the 
ordinary Welsh equivalents are mono- 
syllables: cariad, ffydd, gobaith, cwsg. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost was translated 
into Welsh, during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, by the late John 
Evans (I. D. Ffraid). This Welsh 
version (Coll Gwynfa) has many merits. 
But it follows the metre of the original, 
and in consequence its lines are con- 
tinually found to end in unimportant and 
unaccented monosyllables — preposi- 
tions and pronouns in particular. An 
effective combination in Welsh (though 
unsuitable for a translation of Paradise 
Lost) is the ‘cywydd’ couplet, consist- 
ing of seven syllables in each line with 
the final accent placed alternately on 
the ultimate and penultimate, and so 
allowing free play to monosyllables and 


2 In the LXX one word in two or three is a 
monosyllable, the monosyllabic article in its 
various cases making much difference. 

3 Cp. Welsh and English instances of f/anus 
(W. 9, E. 4) and ¢ardus (W. 2, E. 0) in Ps. xlvi. 
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polysyllables alike while not overwork- 
ing the former, ¢.g.: 


Deuddyn un enaid deddynt, 
Dau ffyddlon, un galon gynt. 


Infinite variety is the first artistic 
essential in matters of this kind. How 
much is gained by the use of ‘taber- 
nacles’ and ‘ desolations,’ rather than 
shorter words such as ‘tents’ and ‘voids,’ 
among the prevailing monosyllables in 
the Authorised Version of Psalm xlvi. : 
how much, again, by the combination 
of short and long words in ‘ Never he 
will not: | Age cannot wither her, nor 
custom stale | Her infinite variety.’ 
How lamentable it would be to re-write 
all Shakespeare’s lines on the model of 
‘The multitudinous seas incarnardine,’ 
or (on the other side) to perform the 
schoolboy exercise of substituting mono- 
syllables for the words in Tennyson’s 
Ulysses that are not monosyllables 
already. These points are obvious 
enough, but in regard to rhythm the 
principle of variety seems sometimes to 
be underrated. In English prose the 
following brief sentence from Bacon’s 
Essay Of Death should, just because of 
its irregular stresses, be admitted to be 
admirable in sound as in sense: ‘It is 
worthy the obsérving, that there is nd 
passion in the mind of man sé weak, but 
it mates and masters the fear of death.’ 
This sentence, if it stood alone, would 
serve to show that, whereas generally 
the juxtaposition of several stressed or 
unstressed English syllables (as of 
several long or short syllables in Latin 
or Greek) will be avoided, yet variety 
itself (not to speak of special rhetorical 
effects) demands that there should be 
no absolute ‘rule’ to this effect. The 
concurrence of three stressed syllables 
in‘N6 passion in the mind of man sé 
weék’ may be compared with a similar 
thythm in the Welsh of Psalm xlvi. 4, 
‘a lawenhant ddinas Ddtw.’ In both 
cases each important word is stressed, 
and the thought has the fullest effect 
given to it through the several elements 
Standing out separately and alone. In 
commenting (p. 12) on the rhythmical 
effect in the Confession of the conflicting 
accents in, We have erred and strayed 


from thy ways, Uke lést sheép, Mr. Clark 


Says that ‘here the stressed mono- 
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syllables produce the effect of a wail.’ 
The main result would seem, rather, to 
be to press home the comparison word 
by word: just as the individuality of 
the lost wanderers is brought out by the 
relatively long notes in Handel’s setting 
of ‘ We have turnéd every one to his own 
way.’ 

One enemy of variety in Latin, in 
Welsh, and in English, is the native 
tendency to a trochaic cadence, and a 
good writer or speaker will in conse- 
quence be afraid of too much rhythm 
creeping in rather than too little. The 
strongly trochaic bent of Welsh does 
not need further illustration; it suffi- 
ciently appearsin the rhythmical analysis 
already given of Psalm xlvi. and follows 
naturally from the fact that in Welsh 
polysyllables the accent falls almost 
invariably on the penultimate, whereas 
in modern English there is a marked 
tendency to stress the antepenultimate 
or a still earlier syllable. As regards 
the other two languages Mr. Clark 
(p. 18) says: ‘ There is a striking point 
of similarity [in Latin and English], 
namely, the trochaic cadence, which is 
a characteristic of both languages. 
This was modified in Latin by the cretic 
base which precedes the trochaic move- 
ment, and the use of harsher measures 
in the middle of the clauses. The 
trochaic rhythm is chiefly found in the 
clausula, and does not generally extend 
further than over a few syllables. In 
English the trochaic movement per- 
vades the whole sentence, and frequently 
produces the effect of blank verse.’ Mr. 
Clark elsewhere chooses an instance of 
marked trochaic cadence from the Te 
Deum: ‘We, thérefore, pray thee, hélp 
thy sérvants, whém thou hast redeémed 
with thy précious bléod.’! This is 


1 With the exception of ‘redeemed’ (accented 
on the penultimate), all the words here are 
either disyllables (accented on the penultimate) 
or monosyllables (some of which are stressed). 
As already indicated, Welsh is still more prone 
to fall into trochaic rhythms because its poly- 
syllables are, more commonly than in English 
(or in Latin), accented on the penultimate. It is, 
indeed, not too much to say that, in Welsh, 
the accent never falls before the penultimate 
except in a few modernisms not recognised in 
the stricter literary language. Bya good reader, 
who respects the thought most of all and has 
regard to phrases (i.e., utterances made without 
pause) rather than to metrical feet, English 
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elevated, semi-poetical, prose; and, even 
in its context, it is exceptional and all 
the more moving because exceptional. 
Modern writers on prose rhythm some- 
times omit to distinguish between the 
many different kinds of prose. On 
historical and intrinsic grounds we 
expect more rhythm in prose that is 
poetical and emotional in character, and 
is addressed specially to the ear. A 
speaker will welcome ‘harsher measures’ 
in the middle, if only for the practical 
reason that the final cadences will then 
stand out the more, and give to his 
discourse the clearness of punctuation. 
And, in itself, variety will seem as 
appropriate to most prose as recurrence 
to most verse. Hence, when Mr. 
Saintsbury (History of English Prose 
Rhythm, p. 103), in referring to the 
fact that in Old English the rhythm 
is mainly trochaic, speaks of a ‘con- 
tinuous trochaic roll which at the énd 
of lines is practically 6mniprésent,’ we 
must take him to be illustrating the 
practice in modern prose rather than 
approving it. The curious will notice 
that elsewhere (p. 283, n. 1) in the same 
volume he is content with a double 
trochee at the end of his sentence, and 
earlier in its course writes almost omnt- 
present rather than practically omnipresent : 
‘giving that juxtaposition of paeon 
(chiefly third) and amphibrach which 
will be found almost omnipresent in 
Gibbon, and which may be a proximate 
cause of his peculiar undulation.’ As the 
art of prose advances, greater freedom 
of rhythm is attained, though rhythm 
there still remains. Chaucer’s prose 
may be distinguished from his poetry by 
the absence of rhyme, but metrically 
it might often pass for blank verse. 
Malory, on the other hand, escapes blank 
verse when he uses the word damsel, 
and not maid, in ‘and so Sir Lancelot 
and the damsel departed.’? 

Coming to more modern times, Mr. 


prose will usually be saved from undue cadence. 
The passage of the Ze Deum might well be read, 
‘whom-Thou-hast-redéémed with-Thy-précious 
blood,’ the main stress being thrown on the 
central syllable of ‘redeemed.’ In the delivery 
of verse itself the thought is the best guide for 


the average reader, since, as Caesar said, sz 


cantas, male cantas ; si legis, cantas. i 
1 This assumes that Malory did not write 
* damosel.’ 


Clark (whose lecture is full of interest- 
ing and disputable matter) regards Mac- 
aulay’s rhythm as very classical, and he 
analyses with zest the following sentence: 
‘And there the ladies whose lips more 
persuasive than thdése of F6x himsélf(4) 
had carried the Westminster eléction (1) 
against palace and tredsury (2) shdéne 
round Gedérgiana(? 3), Dichess of Dévon- 
shire (2).’ He proceeds: ‘ Gedrgidna 
here is a beautiful double-trochee, and 
I am rather surprised that Macaulay did 
not complete the rhythm by writing 
shéne around, in which case the clausula 
would have been wholly Latin.’ The 
phrase ‘complete the rhythm’ seems to 
show that Mr. Clark looks for more 
system, more conscious obedience to 
classical precedent, than is really there. 
Macaulay would hardly think the whole 
thing out, but if challenged he would no 
doubt have defended the rhythm shdéne 
vound as characteristically English and 
forcible. Measured utterance seems 
to have been Macaulay’s birthright: it 
did not need the education of school or 
college, though it may have owed some- 
thing to the Biblical language of his 
home. When he was taking refresh- 
ment somewhere as a youthful guest of 
four or five summers, a careless servant 
spilt hot coffee over his legs. After a 
while, his hostess asked him how he 
felt. The reply was: ‘Thank you, 
madam, the agony is abated.’ Some 
two years later, when his mother ex- 
plained to him that he must study at 
school without the creature comforts to 
which he was accustomed at home, he 
answered with due regard to rhythm 
and antithesis, ‘Yes, mama, industry 
shall be my bread and attention my 
butter.’ It seems not unreasonable to 
suppose that Mr. Clark, who denotes 
varieties of the cursus not only by 
numerals but by letters so disquieting 
as the unmusical combination Ayéef, 
could devise a formula to fit these early 
impromptus of Macaulay. The com- 
bination PBydeE seems to denote little 
more than an accentual double-dacty] : 
the example given is, shéne for thy light 
is come. Mr. Clark, who has so much 
to say about accumulated trochees, 
might have said more than he does 
about accumulated dactyls, of which 
some English accentual examples (pos- 
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sibly influenced not only by the cursus, 
but by the classical hexameter, though 
the fundamental differences between 
accentual and quantitative metres have 
always to be borne in mind), are quoted 
in the Introduction (p. 37) to my edition 
of Dionysius de Composttione Verborum. 
The best ancient writers on prose 
rhythm would condemn a run of dactyls 
as they condemned a run of trochees. 
The double trochee was regarded as 
Asiatic by Cicero and Quintilian (7b. 
p. 53). In English, the dactyl adds 
variety, if nothing more, to the 6mni- 
présent trochee. Welsh suffers through 
a lack of those long dactylic words 
derived from Latin which enriched 
English late on in its history; and 
native dactylic (or anapaestic) rhythms 
are apt to vanish under the hand of a 
compositor, or reader for the press, who, 
in order to avoid hiatus at all costs, 
will write ‘pe symmudai’r ddaear’ for ‘ pe 
symmudai y ddaear’ in Psalm xlvi. 2.1 
In the eternal flux of the English as of 
other languages, dactyls are continually 
being lost: Julian, for example, becomes 
a trochee, and so with the latter part of 
salu|dtion. To make up for this, words 
like contrary, balcony, doctrinal, contem- 
plate, have their accent shifted from the 
penultimate to the antepenultimate and 
so join the ranks of dactyls. 

In comparing modern with classical 
prose, Mr. Clark might well have 
written more fully than he does about 
the parallel between rhythmical prose 
and lyric poetry. At the beginning of 
his lecture he says: ‘In this respect 
[viz., in its greater freedom] prose is 
said to resemble lyric poetry, a very 
Suggestive remark.’ In a _ paragraph 
showing less than his usual lucidity, he 
does not make it clear that the reference 
Is to Cicero’s Oratory (c. 55). If the 
passage of Cicero be read in connexion 
with Dionysius de Compositione (c. 26), 
points which bring numerous prose 
nearer to lyrical than other kinds of 
verse will be found to be the use, in 
lyric poetry, of more varied metres, 
together with the freer practice of 
eyambement. Historically, the observa- 
tion is interesting, when we recall the 


1 Y ddaiar, Morgan and Parry ; 'r ddaear, 
Welsh Book of Common Prayer (Oxford, 1854). 


comparative dates of the lyrical poets, 
and of the earlier prose-writers, of 
Greece.? And it is one illustration the 
more of the fact that variety is the key- 
note of prose rhythm. 

The praises of variety are re- 
hearsed by Isocrates, Dionysius (his 
SvatrevroixuAtas is more significant than 
Mr. Clark perceives), Quintilian, and 
other ancient writers. Cicero him- 
self sees the danger of sameness, and 
does not succumb to it so completely 
in practice as Zielinski’s often violent 
and fallacious attempts at cast-iron 
system might seem to indicate. Cicero’s 
theory is well put in the Orator § 214, 
and may be stated and qualified as 
follows. A good speaker will appeal 
to ear as well as mind. But the ear 
itself is soon sated by a continually re- 
curring rhythm, however pleasing that 
rhythm may be when used in modera- 
tion. And if the ear demands variety, 
so does the mind, though for another 
reason. Precision of statement is apt 
to be sacrificed to harmony (or what 
passes for harmony) when clauses and 
sentences are bound to end in certain 
prescribed rhythms. Cicero does not 
make this admission, but proof can be 
found in some of his own speeches, and 
one does not wonder that the mind of 
Caesar and of the best historians of 
Rome distrusted prose numbers. The 


2 Thrasymachus, one of the earliest writers 
on prose numbers, commended the paeon. The 
recurrence of the long syllables would be less 
marked in paeonic than in iambic, trochaic, or 
dactylic measures. At the end of the classical 
period, Aristotle also advocated the paeon for 
prose use. In any comparison of Latin rhythm 
with Greek, it must be remembered that the 
Latin language was undactylic, and that its 
dactylic poetry was developed late (not early, as 
in Greece) and bya /our de force. Even English 
can be more dactylic (in the accentual way) 
than Latin: compare such words as ‘ felicity’ 
and ‘adversity’ with their Latin originals. A 
scrupulous writer, like Virgil, will not (I think) 
use fatria as a dactyl, though it may help in 
forming the ldtter part of one. Again, such a 
word as f/ia presents in its oblique cases a 
problem which finds a spondaic solution in 
gnatae and the like. When accent took the 


place of quantity in Latin, the cursus could 
manufacture dactyls with terrible facility. It 
was easy for the cursus to employ accentually 
dactylic rhythms, as it had been for Cicero to 
avoid quantitatively dactylic rhythuws. 

3 In this, as in other ways, one sometimes 
feels that Cicero was more Italian than Roman. 
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rigid cursus itself, that ‘reductio ad 
absurdum’ of Ciceronian practice, was 
destined to be laughed out of court 
when the European mind which it had 
helped to lull awoke once more. And 
though, in treating of modern English 
prose, Mr. Clark may seem, here and 
there, to speak too much of ‘ law,’ ‘ rule,’ 
‘system,’ ‘recurrence,’ and ‘ positive 
results,’ his own main conclusion is on 
the side of variety. A ‘ positive result’ 
which he modestly hopes himself to 
have reached is one with which no be- 
liever in variety would be inclined to 
quarrel. Following the lead of Mr. 
Saintsbury, he maintains that the native 
elements in English (viz., the trochaic 
roll and the stressed monosyllable: 
these elements he seeks to disengage by 
an original method of remainders) have 
combined with the exotic (viz., the im- 
ported Latin cadences). ‘The rhythm 
of English is mixed, like the nation 
itself, and the mixture constitutes its 
charm.’ 

It is pleasant to note that the new 
Corpus Professor of Latin at Oxford 
unites with those more austere and 
scientific qualities which are attested by 
his larger works the fine literary taste 
and wide human interests which appear 
in his occasional writings. Certainly 
no trouble is misspent which helps a 
scholar to recapture the authentic har- 
monies of the old Roman tongue and 


At all events, his tendency to uniform cadence 
was not countenanced by the more character- 
istic public oratory whether of Rome or Greece. 
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to compare them aptly with those of 
his own. It is not a question of rhythm 
only, though that is an important point. 
In modern times, a visitor to the 
Austrian Tyrol may think that he sees 
much of the difference between North 
and South Europe in two legends, 
meant to bear the same meaning, which 
are placed in front of those blatant 
motor-omnibuses that carry German 
and Italian passengers from pass to 
pass upon the confines of the sundering 
Alps: Das Sprechen mit dem Wagenftihrer 
ist verboten, and E; vietato parlare col 
conduttore. The German is forbidding 
(as here it should be); the Italian is 
seductive (as here it should not be). 
The Italian cadence seems to approach 
the velox; the German cadence is non- 
descript. But, most of all, we feel the 
contrast between the Southern vowel- 
endings and the Teutonic consonantal 
endings. This contrast is not inevitable. 
The resources of our Northern languages 
may, in some ways, be comparatively 
slender. But a master of his instrument 
will not find the organ so unmelodious 
that out of its strength no sweetness can 
come forth. In German, a poet can say, 
Du bist wie eine Blume ; in English, Come 
live with me, and be my love; in Welsh, 
Dos di ati, dywed wrtht. Professor Clark 
knows well the power and charm both 
of English and of the classic tongues, 
and will, I doubt not, win many of 
his hearers to be lifelong ‘ amatores 
antiquitatis.’ CARED DOETH YR ENCILION. 


W. Ruys ROBERTS. 


NOTES 


PINDAR NEM. III. 3: A REPLY. 


yap 
pevov7’ én’ pedvyapvev TéEKTOVES 
, 


‘ ACONTRIBUTOR to Essays and Studies 
presented to William Ridgeway, p. 222, 
who suggests that the words déatu 
‘Acwrio may mean “the sea around 
Aegina,”’ has to thank Mr. Lendrum 
for indirectly re-inforcing her argument 
by his note in the last number of the 


Classical Review (p. 86). He writes: ‘It 
seems impossible to suppose that Pin- 
dar, in a context dealing with a Nemean 
victory,! could speak of ‘the water of 
Asopus”’ and not refer to the celebrated 
Phliasian stream, which is as closely 
connected with Nemea as is the Alpheus 
with Olympia.’ Now, to begin with, 
there is not the same Jocal connection; 


1 Rather, ‘in a Nemean Ode.’ The context 
deals with Aegina; hence the problem. 
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the valley of the Asopus is divided by 
the ridge of Trikaranon from the Nem- 
ean Vale; and I might have pointed 
out that if Pindar’s Chorus were ‘ wait- 
ing by the Asopus,’ they could not be 
at Nemea—alors, que diable allaient-ils 


faire sur cette rividve? It happens that 


Bacchylides’ sole reference to the river 
illustrates this point ; he says (VIII. 39) 
that Automedes of Phlius, having won 
at Nemea, ‘ returned to the Asopus.’ 

But where do we find Nemea anywise 
‘connected with the celebrated Phlia- 
sian stream’? Mr. Lendrum cites 
Nem. IX. 9: immiwv kopuddr, 
dite Doi8w ”ASpactos én’ 
peé9pous. This must be an oversight ; 
Nem. IX. is not a Nemean, and the 
Games in question are the Pythia at 
Sicyon. Excluding our passage as dis- 
puted, that is Pindar’s only reference 
to the Phliasian Asopus; contrast his 
thirteen references to the Alpheus in 
connection with Olympia. Bacchylides, 
as I have said, mentions the river once, 
and then dissociates it from Nemea; 
true, we have only three of his Nemeans, 
but contrast his celebrating the Alpheus 
in every one of his four extant Olym- 
pians. These facts seem to dispose of 
the objection that Pindar, when he 
speaks of ‘the Asopian Water’ in a 
Nemean ode, must be referring to the 
Asopus. 

Let me, in turn, object to Mr. Len- 
drum that his alleged ‘ close connection,’ 
so consistently ignored by Pindar and 
Bacchylides, existed only in the imagi- 
nation of Alexandrian commentators, 
whose topography was hazy, and who 
therefore assumed that ddate én’ 
‘Acwriw could mean év Neuég. That 
is precisely the assumption on which 
Mr. Lendrum’s own explanation is 
founded. 

Pindar, he suggests, is here employ- 
ing a ‘mannerism,’ whereby, when he 
means that he is celebrating an exploit, 
‘he sometimes expresses this by saying 
that he is at the place where the exploit 
occurred.’ So here, ‘when Pindar says 
that the Chorus in Aegina is waiting for 
the voice of the Muse by the Water of 
Asopus, he means nothing more than 


| £g., Aristarchus. See my discussion of 
his explanation, doc. cit. 


that it is waiting to sing on the subject 
of a Nemean victory.’ Let us grant 
this ‘mannerism’ for the moment?; let 
us further concede that Pindar could 
employ it, somewhat inartistically, in 
reference to the visibly present per- 
formers of an Ode. Let us suppose that 
when the Chorus entreated the Muse to 
come to Aegina because they were waiting 
for her in another place, the audience 
would understand that they merely 
meant ‘ We are waiting to sing of an 
exploit that occurred in another place.’ 
Very well; but ex hypothesi, the Chorus 
ought to say that they are at Nemea; 
instead of which, they say, according 
to Mr. Lendrum, that they are by the 
Asopus. Then they are waiting to sing 
not a Nemean, but a Phliasian or Sicyo- 
nian victory. For while én 
"Acwriw could quite naturally mean 
either ‘at Phlius’ or ‘at Sicyon’ to Pin- 
dar and his contemporaries, that it 
could mean ‘at Nemea,’ I think may 
safely be denied. 
W. M. L. Hurcuinson. 


H=SE AS EVIDENCE FOR ESSE. 


PROFESSOR SkuTscH (Glotia III. 386), 
recanting his previous support of Voll- 
mer’s attack on the credibility of ésse, 
called attention to the transcription 
nooe as one of two facts ‘wodurch 
Donat und Priscian glanzend gerecht- 
fertigt werden’; and I have followed 
him in accepting this as evidence 
(Classical Review, June, 1913, p. 122). 
Professor Sonnenschein now (Classical 
Review, August, 1913, p. 161) expresses 
surprise that any weight should be at- 
tached to this transcription in a series 
of documents so full of inconsistencies 


2 I have not space to discuss Mr. Len- 
drum’s examples, but must demur to his trans- 
lating Jsthm. I. 4: py pot xpavad veperdoa | 
ev kéxupar: ‘may I escape the wrath 
of Delos, where J have drifted. He com- 
pares Pyth. IV. 43, ‘where the same words are 
used literally of the clod which ... drifted to 
the shore of Thera: viv ev apOrov 
vaow xéxutat ArBvas | There 
seems some confusion here. Medea has already 
said that the clod drifted—iypo meddye oro- 
pévay (1. 40); she now says that the ‘seed is 
strown’ on Thera, z.e. the clod has been cas¢ 
ashore there. 
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and blunders. I may therefore be per- 
mitted to state briefly why I still regard 
it as a not unimportant bit of corro- 
borative evidence; and in particular I 
must refuse to accept the specious 
dilemma in which Professor Sonnen- 
schein Jeaves me with his closing words: 
‘ Either the cursing tablets are evidence, 
and then go to show that the e of words 
like furens was short; or they are no 
evidence, and then cannot be quoted in 
support of a long ¢ in esse, “to eat.”’ 
Even the most slovenly written docu- 
ments deserve to be treated with some 
discrimination, and their characteristics 
are not necessarily all of equal value or 
worthlessness in evidence. It is plain 
that in the tablets in question, as in 
many other examples of Latin in Greek 
transcription, Latin e and o were fre- 
quently transcribed letter for letter by 
e and o without regard to their quan- 
tity. Professor Sonnenschein has cited 
many instances in which e and o answer 
to Latin é and 4, two of them, of v |Seper 
(vidéret) and voy (non), in the same in- 
scription which contains yoce. Does it 
follow that the less frequent transcrip- 
tions of » and » were also used indis- 
criminately for the Latin long and 
short vowels? Professor Sonnenschein 
cites one example of 7 for short e, 
(vixerit), also eyw (egd), which 
is apparently due to the familiar ap- 
pearance of the Greek form,! and cwaéd 
. . . which he thinks represents some 
form of sddalis, but which is wholly 
obscure. I have also noted ofdrynv- 
toup (obligentur) following 
and a whole series of third singular 
forms in -nTovp (-étur), quoted below. 
With these few exceptions, 7 and 
are employed only for the Latin long 
vowels—e.g., in No. 231 Kxovw (qué), 
[xov }wpoup (quorum), pynyis (régis), wn- 
toup (inétur), Sntweatovp (détineatur), 
ovws (vds), vexeroi[tat]ns (necessitates), 
dim (dié), wpas (hora), 
(animo), (amore); in No. 252 
(implicétur), 
(obligétur), (néminem), Bovdvep- 
ntoup (vulnerétur), cavyouwvntoup (san- 


1 In this tablet, Audollent No. 270, the same 
in which govpevs occurs, there is no other 
example of and none of n, the Latin long and 
short vowels alike being transcribed by ¢ and o 


(we, apope, etc.). 


guinétur); in No. 267 (the one contain- 
ing noce), Kwytte (cogite), auwpe caxpw 
(amore sacrO), (intermis- 
stone), SimBovs (diébus). Are we to 
reckon ynooe as one of the rare excep- 
tions or as another example of the 
regular use of 7? It is obvious that, 
regardless of all other evidences, the 
chances are ten to one that it goes 
with the normal cases and is intended 
to represent ésse. I am at a loss to see 
how anyone can fail to recognise in this 
situation a legitimate piece of evidence 
in corroboration of the statements of 
the grammarians, against which more- 
over nothing positive has ever been 


adduced. 
D. Buck. 


Chicago, October, 1913. 


NOTE ON STATIUS, SILVAE, 
I. vi. 75-80. 


Inter quae subito cadunt volatu 

immensae volucrum per astra nubes, 

quas Nilus sacer horridusque Phasis, 

quas udo Numidae legunt sub austro. 

desunt qui rapiant, sinusque pleni 

gaudent dum nova lucra comparantur. 

PROFESSOR VERRALL, in his brilliant 

translation of this poem of Statius on 
the Saturnalia,” found a difficulty at 
this point. ‘These birds, whatever 
they may have been to the ladies, are a 
very considerable surprise to us, and a 
puzzle too. The commentators are no- 
where, so to speak. They tell us that 
these birds were only tickets, scattered 
among the crowd, each representing a 
specimen of game or poultry, and en- 
titling the possessor, on application at 
some place indicated, to the actual bird. 
. . - Privately I guess them to have been 
some sort of toy-bird made of rag, tow, 
and what not, suspended above, lowered 
at the proper time near to the arena, and 
then allowed to flutter down.’ 

' Remembering this essay, I was very 
much amused to read the following 
paragraph in the New York World of 
January 1, in its account of New York’s 
Saturnalia—the festivities of New Year’s 
Eve—which may or may not throw light 
upon Statius’ birds : 


2 ‘The Feast of Saturn’ in Collected Literary 
Essays. Cambridge University Press, 1913- 
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‘The lights went out a minute be- 
fore twelve. Then, as the New Year 
began, from all parts of the hotel flocks 
of white doves flew from hidden cages. To 
the feet of each was attached a white 
ribbon. It was the game to grab a 
ribbon, haul down the dove, and pre- 


sent it to the dearest—or nearest— 
woman.’ 

The New York doves seem to have 
been real ones, and perhaps the Roman 
birds were real too. 

G. M. HIRstT. 

Columbia University, U.S.A. 


REVIEWS 
THE GREEK BUCOLIC POETS. 


The Greck Bucolic Poets. With an Eng- 
lish translation by J. M. Epmonps. 
Loeb Classical Library, 1g12. 


Ir is very difficult to criticise this work, 
partly because it is in some ways very 
attractive, and partly because it con- 
tains so much that is novel. The writer 
is clearly enamoured of his subject and 
full of enthusiasm. There is a geniality 
and light-heartedness about the book 
which is very engaging; and, although 
extremely provocative in places, it is 
never dull. In quest of originality 
Mr. Edmonds has gone far, and one 
cannot but suspect that he delights to 
épater les bourgeois. If so, he must not 
be surprised if the plain man, after the 
original shock, pulls himself together 
and proceeds to hit back. 

It will be convenient to consider 
separately, first, contributions to the 
interpretation of the poems; secondly, 
points of textual criticism; and thirdly, 
the style of translation. 

(1) Mr. Edmonds in his Introductions 
to the Idylls makes some singular sug- 
gestions, some of which are founded 
upon theories which have occurred to 
predecessors, while others appear to be 
wholly his own. He is an adept at dis- 
covering ‘veiled meanings.’ Thus in 
Id, 1. 106-7 the MSS. give : 


épme trot’? “Ayxicav’ Spies 
KUTELpOS, 


Mr. Edmonds renders: 


Begone to hind Anchises; sure bed-straw there 
doth thrive, 

And fine oak-trees and pretty bees all humming 
at the hive. 


Here he follows Wilamowitz Moellendorf 
(whom for brevity I will call W. M.) 
in reading 75¢...ai for @de... 
oe. W.M. has a very strange theory 
that the poet is referring to some legend 
that Anchises was blinded by bees, for 
boasting of his amour with Aphrodite.! 
Most persons will think that this can- 
not possibly be right, since Theocritus 
is a simple poet who does not write in 
enigmas. There is no hint in the Greek 
that the ‘pretty bees’ blinded Adonis. 
Mr. Edmonds pronounces W. M.’s solu- 
tion to be ‘excellent,’ and proceeds to 
better it. Daphnis he says is the ‘ friend 
of all the wild creatures,’ and his speech 
tells ‘in veiled ironic terms what the 
vengeance of this friend of wild things 
will be; for Anchises was afterwards 
blinded by bees, Adonis slain by a boar, 
and Cypris herself wounded by Diomed.’ 
Here the inclusion of Diomedes among 
the ‘wild things’ seems odd, but the 
chronology is still odder. Are we to 
place the scene of the Idyll not only 
before the Trojan war—to which some 
recent writers are prepared to give a 
date—but also before Adonis was killed 
by the boar? The difficulty becomes 
extreme in connexion with Id. viii—a 
poem which, by the way, Mr. Edmonds 
considers not to be genuine—since he 
there identifies the lad Daphnis, who is 
as modern -as any character in the 
Idylls, with the Daphnis of Id. i. His 
remark on viii. 93: 


kat Novydav dxpnBos étt Naida 
yapev 


1 The arguments which he advances will be 
found in his work Lie Textgeschichte der griech- 
ischen Bukoliker, pp. 230-5. 
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is ‘ Nais, apparently the nymph to whom 
Daphnis afterwards swore the oath 
which, when he fell in love with Xenea 
he died rather than break.’ 
In Id. vii. Legrand? has suggested 
that lines 78-9: 
doet ws édexto Tov evpéa 
Adpvae 
Swov éovta xaxaiow atacbaNiaow avak- 
TOS 


were probably written before the execu- 
tion of Sotades. This person, who is 
generally termed a writer of lascivious 
verses, but whom Mr. Edmonds terms a 
‘brave, outspoken poet,’ was cast into 
prison for lampooning the King’s mis- 
tress, and after escaping was subse- 
quently drowned in a chest of lead. 
Mr. Edmonds suggests that ‘after 
Sotades had been some years in prison 
Theocritus wrote the Harvest Home, 
hinting that Sotades had suffered long 
enough and sheltering himself under a 
reminder of his own early acquaintance 
with the King and a declaration of his 
allegiance to the great Court-poet Cal- 
limachus.’ Such a theory will doubtless 
find acceptance among those who dis- 
cover perpetual appeals on behalf of 
Murena in the Odes of Horace. 

The suggestion is also made that the 
Amyntas of Jd. vii. 2. is no other than 
Ptolemy himself, since the name is one 
which occurs in the royal family of 
Macedon. It is possible that Ptolemy 
might have been pleased by the descrip- 
tion of himself in 1. 132 as y@ «adds 
"Aptvteyxos,” ‘ pretty little Amyntas,’ but 
hardly likely that he would have been 
flattered at being assigned so minor a 
part. 

In Idyll xxvi. (Afar) there is a 
strange line (29): 


ein évvedtns Kai dexdtw ériBaivor, 


the sense of which is disputed. Cholme- 
ley connects two facts—viz. (i) that in 
Callimachus iii. 14, the attendants of 
Artemis are to be Nymphs of nine 
years; and (ii) that children were some- 
times initiated into the Bacchic mys- 
teries, and proposes the bold interpre- 
tation ‘let him be as a young novice of 


4 Etude sur Théocrite, p. 57. 
2 Calverley renders ‘ baby-faced Amyntas.’ 


Dionysus,’ pure in heart. Mr, 
Edmonds improves on this by saying 
that the Idyll was probably written ‘in 
honour of the initiation of a boy of nine 
into the mysteries of Dionysus by a mock 
slaying-rite... In this poem the father 
describes the slaying of Pentheus by his 
mother, and takes credit to himself for 
following her example.’ This suggestion 
is truly prodigious. 

Id. xxvii. (6apuotvs) is generally sup- 
posed to be a dialogue between Daphnis 
and a «dpm, followed by an epilogue (in 
two lines) to a collection of bucolic 
poems. Mr. Edmonds states, without 
any expression of doubt, that the poem 
is mutilated, and that, when complete, 
it was ‘a match between two shepherds, 
followed by the award of an umpire.’ 
He assigns to the «dpn the name Acro- 
time, without mentioning that in 1. 44 
most editors read 078’, dxpa 

Space does not allow me to deal with 
other points, such as the theory that in 
Id. iv. Milon is a son of Lampriades 
(cf. 1. 21), who has supplanted Battus 
in the affection of Amaryllis, a state- 
ment for which there is no warrant in 
ll. 35-37, and the substitution of Mwy 
for Aiywv in |. 34, coupled with the 
statement that the feats described in the 
context are by no means identical with 
those ascribed to the athlete of Croton 
by Athenaeus and Cicero. 

Mr. Edmonds says of Jd. viii. that 
‘metrical and linguistic considerations 
show the poem not to be the work of 
Theocritus.’ The argument would be 
stronger, if he had not removed the chief 
metrical difficulty, viz. the hiatus before 
ayvov in ll. 14 and 15, by reading tivov 
in both places. He thinks that Jd. xvi. 
(Xdpites) was ‘an epistle dedicatory 
to a collection of poems, possibly xi. 
and xii. (Aérns).’ We learn 
from Suidas that some ascribed to Theo- 
critus poems termed ’EAzéées, and the 
guess has been made that xxi. (‘A)ueis) 
may have belonged to this collection, on 
account of 1. 66, édmis tev Mr. 
Edmonds genially suggests that, Ids. 
xiii. (“Tras), xiv. (Kiévicna), xv. (Zupa- 
xéciat), and xxiv. (“Hpaxdioxos) shoul 
be referred to the ’Edides. He thinks 
that Jd. ii. may have been included 
among the Lyric Poems, while he calls 
Id. i. a mime. All this is quite con- 
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trary to the usual classification of the 
Idylls. 

(2) Mr. Edmonds has made more con- 
jectures upon Theocritus than any 
editor since Ahrens. Most of them are 
already familiar to readers of the Clas- 
sical Review. Some of them are dis- 
tinctly good. I should award the palm 
to XXIX. 3: 

Ta épéw Kéar’ ev pdx, 
where he neatly reads— 

épéw TA Hpévav Kéar’ ev 
correcting the strange order of the words. 

Other good suggestions are xxv. 158: 


év thn todca (of a path) for 
év €ovon. 

Epigram xxiv. 5 tw for vw in 

yap viv petpovpevos. 


For yap vw W. M. reads dpiOpos, 

which is a violent conjecture. Among 
suggestions which, though not con- 
vincing, are ingenious, may be men- 
tioned 11. 28, x@pov for xypov; xiii. 10, 
dpoto for 12, dporev for op@ev; 
24, 7661 for Tore; xvi. 19, Ti yévouro for 
Tl 
. Mr. Edmonds is fond of strange 
dialect forms. Thus in xi.'22 for 
ad? obrws he gives obras, 
introducing a word of doubtful form 
and meaning from fragments of Sappho 
and Alcaeus. In xxi. 45 waca kvov 
aptov pavtevetat, the reading of the 
MSS. presents some difficulty, since 
dogs do not like bread. Ahrens reads 
apxtov, but a dog is not likely to dream 
of so rare and dangerous a quarry as a 
bear. Mr. Edmonds gives dpxov, a rare 
form for dpxrov. Needless to say, in 
xl. 73 he accepts W. M.’s aix (=et) for 
aix (=aixe). He also invents words with 
freedom, e.g. Xxii. 77: del BéBpuxes 
kowowvtes. Here he refuses to take del 
with Komo@vres, in spite of xvii. 107: 
TAobTOS del KEXUTAL prints 
“\et instead. This he says means 
thickly,’ and he connects it with the 
Ionic word daArjs (4), cf. His 
argument in favour of shortening the 
1s very unconvincing. 


Classical Review IgII ; 
PP: 37-39, 65-6 
1912, pp. 241-246; 1913, 1-7, 73-78» 
NO CCXLIII], VOL, XXVIII. 


Some emendations transcend the 
bounds of probability, e.g. xiv. 17: 


BorBos tis Koynias 


Here he does not notice Wordsworth’s 
beautiful correction «teis for tes, and 
reads BodSoriva, xoydias. This appears 
to be a form for BoABidcov=cuttle-fish, 
so named from its strong smell. This 
would not be so appetising a dainty as 
truffles. 


XXlli. 4-5: 
Kou Tov "Epwrta, Tis Beds, HriKa 
\ a lal \ 
xepol xKpatel, mas muxpa Bédn 
Barret. 


For W. M. ingeniously 
reads roti cat Aia. Mr. Edmonds gives 
moti maiyvia, which he renders ‘ for his 
delectation,’ 7.e. Love shoots arrows just 
for fun ! 


In xx. 32-3: 


ott Bouxodos éupl, 
TOTAKOUEL* 
e > , 


éXavvet. 


Here zroptw édavver=‘ drives heifers.’ 
Mr. Edmonds substitutes tadpov for 
moptw, and translates ‘ride a bull,’ 
illustrating from a vase-painting. Such 
a remark is very incongruous in the 
context. 

Some singular interpretations are 
given, xxii. 6-8: 
ovdé Te TaY Tupcav TapapvOov, ovK 

> 

podouanor, 
ov Aodyos, hirawa, TO Koudifer Tov 

épwta. 


Here Ahrens neatly reads parov, 
i.e. ‘blush on the cheek.’ Those editors 
who keep podduadov render ‘rosy apple,’ 
i.e. asa gift, but such gifts would more 
naturally come from the ¢paorys than 
from the boy. Mr. Edmonds explains 
podouarov as the apple or fruit of the 
wild rose, and says, ‘ Far from giving an 
apple (the usual love-gift), he would 
not even give him a “hip” from the 
hedgerow; these are edible, but make 
rather poor eating.’ 

Among such strained interpretations I 
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would mention those of éxpi@nv aro (viii. 
74), (ix. 6), avT@ (xiii. 15) 
(xxiii. 23), dvopéav 
(xxix. 17), Tov (1b. 19), Tplas (XXX. 
13). 
‘When Mr. Edmonds has made up his 
mind, he brushes aside all authority. 
Thus in xi. 58-59 he excludes the ex- 
quisitely naive lines: 
Ta pev Oépeos, TA SE yiverar ev 
ovK av Tor Tadta hépew dpa 
edvvdOnv, 
saying, ‘It is true that 58 is quoted and 
59 paraphrased by Athenaeus, 1. 5. A. 
But the interpolation may well have 
taken place before his time, for the lines 
are commented on in the Scholia.’ The 
evidence of the Scholiast is here used 
against the lines instead of for them. 
(3) Mr. Edmonds is original in the 
style of his translation, as elsewhere. 
Except in Id. xv. he employs an archaic 
style, sometimes explaining an un- 
familiar word. This archaic style is 
found both in the verse which he uses 
for the songs and in his prose. His 
verse is generally ‘the common ballad- 
metre written long, with seven, or when 
there is a medial pause, six, strokes to 
the line.’ The following specimens of 
his verse and prose will be read with 
pleasure, even by those who are not 
acquainted with the original. 


xi. 19-29: 

O Galatea, fair and white, white as curds in 
whey, 

ae as lamb a-frisking, wanton as calf at 
play; 

And plump o’ shape as ruddying grape, O why 
deny thy lover? 

O soon enow thou’rt here, I trow, when sweet 
sleep comes me over, 

But up and gone when sleeping’s done—O 
never flees so fast 

Ewe that doth spy gray wolf anigh as thou 
when slumber’s past. 

My love of thee began, sweeting, when thou— 
I mind it well— 

Wast come a-pulling luces wi’ my mother on 
the fell ; 

I showed ye where to look for them, and from 
that hour to this 

I've loved ye true, but Lord! to you my love as 
nothing is. 


1 Mr. Edmonds quotes the scholiast for his 
interpretation, viz. airdev, z.e. ‘straightway.’ 
This, however, is not the scholiast to X, who is 
generally referred to, but an inferior scholiast. 


XXX. 24-32: 


‘Such lesson and more read I unto 
my soul, and thus she answered me 
again: “‘ Whoso thinketh to outvie yon 
cozening Love, as soon might he think 
to tell how-many-times-nine stars be i’ 
th’ skies above us; and so I too, willy- 
nilly, must fain stretch my neck beneath 
the yoke and pull, seeing such, my lord, 
is the will of a God that hath betrayed 
ev’n the mickle mind of Zeus, and be- 
guiled ev’nthe Cyprus-born, and catcheth 
up and carrieth whithersoever he list 
(as well he may) a poor mortal leaf like 
me that needs but a puff of air to lift it.’ 


It may be remarked that this poem 
(also xxix.) is successfully rendered into 
Elizabethan verse in Classical Review, 
Ig1I, p. 69 (cf. p. 39). 

The archaic style lends itself to cer- 
tain mannerisms. Mr. Edmonds is full 
of allusive periphrases, especially in the 
case of deities. I quote the following 
renderings: i. 138 ’A¢podita, ‘the Love- 
Ladye’ (so x. 33); 11.767’ "Epos ...a7° 
’Adpodira, ‘ Love and the Lady’; 7b. 148 
tav poddraxuv, ‘She o’ the Rose- 
red Arm’; xviii. . . . kal evpv- 
atepvov ’A@dvay, ‘the Gods of Women 
above’ (where evpvotepvor is missed)?; 
XXVili. 7 yapit@v iwepopwver, ‘ Ladies 0’ 
the Voice of Delight.’ We may compare 
I. 45 ‘yépovtos ‘ master 
Weatherbeat’; x. 7 éWapdata, ‘ Good 
master early-and-late-wi’-sickle’; xxviii. 
13 Oevyévidos . . . ‘ Mistress 
Pretty-toes.’ 

The reader will become somewhat 
weary of the word piece. Thus in Id. xx 
we have l. 21 aév Te KddXos, ‘a sweet 
piece of beauty’; 31 ta & dotuxd, ‘ your 
city pieces’; 43 KuBénas xpécoor, ‘this 
piece that is a greater than Cybele.’ 

The echo, or rhyme, which Mr. 
Edmonds allows himself from time to 
time in his ballad measure, sometimes 
produces an unpleasing jingle, e.g.— 
vii. 127: 
aris Ta py KaAa voopw 

To sit for us and spit for us and bid all ill 
go by. 

2 Other omissions which I have noted are 


iv. 8 kal kdpros, xv. 45 dvdpiOyor Kai dperpot, ib. 
134 kal eri ohupa dveioa 


( 


Tr. 
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xv. 140: 
of mpotepov Aatida: nai Aev- 
KANL@VES. 


Nor none o’ the kith o’ the old Lapith nor of 
them of Deucalion’s kin. 


I must now give some specimens 
which the English reader will think 
very odd, and with reason. 


iv. 32-37: 
O Croton is a bonny town as Zacynth by the 
sea, 
And a bonny sight on her eastward height is the 
fane of Laciny, 
Where boxer Milon one fine morn made four- 
score loaves his meal. 
And down the hill another day, 
While lasses holla’d by the way, 
To Amaryllis, laughing gay, 
Led the bull by the heel. 

Laciny (for Aaxivov) is not nice, 
but Mr. Edmonds has several similar 
forms. I must, however, protest against 
‘Zopy’ as a rendering of Zwzrvpiov in 
xv. 13, although there the language is 
colloquial. 

vili. 49-52: 
Buck-goat, husband of the she’s, 
Hie to th’ woods’ infinities— 
Nay, snubbies, hither to the spring : 
This errand’s not for your running. 
Go, buck, and ‘ Fairest Milon’ say, 
A god kept seals once on a day. 


tb. 72-75: 
Yestermorn a long-browed maid, 
Spying from a rocky shade 
Neat and neatherd passing by, 
Cries, ‘What a pretty boy am I!’ 
Did pretty boy the jape repay ? 
Nay, bent his head and went his way. 


To these must be added v. 132-3: 


ovx épay’ ’Adkimras, we Tpav ovK 
epirnoe 
TaY WTwY of Tav 
ewxa, 


which is rendered— 


When I brought the cushat ’tother night, ’tis 
true Alcippa kissed me ; 

But alack! she forgot to kiss by the pot, and 
since, poor wench, she’s missed me. 


‘To kiss by the pot’ is scarcely equi- 
valent to the Greek yvtpa or ‘jug-kiss,’ 
in which the operator took the patient 
by the ears. 

Readers of the Loeb series it is to be 
presumed are largely babes in scholar- 
ship. They will not, however, find 
themselves put on a milk diet in this 
volume. It is to be hoped that they will 
be able to digest the stimulating food 
with which they are provided. 


ALBERT C. CLARK. 


HISTOIRE DE L’ART 


Histoire de [Art dans lAntiquité. Par 
GEORGES PERROT et CHARLES 
CuIPIEzZ. Tome X. La céramique 
d’Athénes. Pp. 818. 25 plates; 
436 cuts. Paris: Hachette and Co., 


1914. 


IN spite of the loss of his colleague 
M. Chipiez, M. Perrot, a gallant and 
unwearied veteran, persists in his great 
work, and carries it on at the same high 
level. The new volume of the great 
history of ancient art takes up the vases 
of Euboea, Boeotia, and Attica, and 
carries on their history to the middle 
of the fifth century. 

It must be confessed that M. Perrot 
has no light task. A Frenchman and 
an Academician, he has an instinctive 
dislike to loose and rugged ways of 


DANS L’ANTIQUITE. 


procedure. He has to produce a con- 
secutive text, which will read as a work 
of literature. No detailed descriptions 
in small type; no mass of learned notes 
taking half the page; every paragraph 
must be neatly rounded and carefully 
fitted into its place. But M. Perrot’s 
love of balance of rhythm and of order, 
though sometimes it seems scarcely 
appropriate in so rough a field, is 
essentially Greek, and goes well with 
the author’s appreciation of his subject- 
matter. 

Nor does it by any means exclude 
accuracy in detail. Many times, in 
reading the work, the reviewer has 
come upon what seemed to be slips; 
but almost always, on closer examina- 
tion. they have turned out to be at most 
trifling. It has no doubt been an 
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immense advantage to M. Perrot that 
he has been able constantly to consult 
M. Pottier, one of the best living judges 
of Greek vases: and it is pleasant to 
see that he is always ready to give 
weight to the most recent views of the 
youngest of researchers in his field. 

M. Perrot ranges himself on the side 
of those who trace the origin of the 
outburst of Greek vase-painting, not to 
a Mycenaean survival, but to the work- 
shops and looms of Asia and Egypt. 
On this point his opinion has great 
importance, since no one has a wider 
knowledge of the art conditions of the 
eighth and seventh centuries. Attic 
vase-painting in particular he regards 
as based mainly on Ionian models, with 
some cross-influence from Corinth. 
The earliest Attic vases which were 
exported were the so-called Corintho- 
Attic: and M. Perrot thinks that they 
were sent out not empty, but full of oil. 
There is much authority in favour of 
this view; but the practical difficulties 
in the way of its acceptance are 
enormous. How could vessels so frail 
and so heavily weighted be carried in 
little ships across the stormy seas to 
Italy and Cyrene? M. Perrot also 
thinks that the cups of Hiero and Duris 
were used in the drinking bouts of the 
Athenian youths, when they would have 
even less chance of survival than at a 
modern undergraduates’ supper. It 
seems obvious that metal cups would 
be more suitable. 

In successive sections M. Perrot gives 
a lucid account of the classes of vases, 
selecting for his illustrations some of 
the most noteworthy examples. The 
early vases of Ionia and of Corinth he 
had already considered in Vol. IX. He 
proceeds to the vases of Euboea, all of 
which he would assign to Eretria, the 
curious Boeotian wares, and the vases 
of Athens, primitive, black-figured, red- 
figured, and white-ground, ending with 
the egg-shell cups of Sotades. and the 
unguent-vases in the shape of the 
human head. The sepulchral lekythi 
he postpones as too late in date for the 
present volume. 

There are, of course, minor blemishes 
in the book. There are many mis- 
prints in numbers and references, and 
occasional oversights, as when a vase- 
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scene figures twice over (at pages 115 
and 11g) once as a battle between 
Herakles and Amazons, and once 
(more correctly) as a battle between 
Herakles and Amazons mixed with 
Scythian archers. But such oversights 
are few in comparison with the very 
rich and varied contents of the book. 

The engravings are sufficiently numer- 
ous to illustrate most points in the 
history of vase-painting, and though, of 
course, the cuts lose much in the way 
of style, they are as good as one could 
expect. It might be wished that vases 
were not represented in two ways, 
sometimes in outline drawing and some- 
times in silhouette; but unfortunately 
both ways of representation, of which 
the second is by far the best, are usual 
in our catalogues and journals; and it 
is not easy to translate the representa- 
tion of a vase from one style to the 
other. 

A strict adherence to academic form 
may cause difficulty in treating of the 
technique of vases and the peculiarities 
of individual examples. But it is no 
drawback in the more systematic and 
theoretic dissertations in which the 
volume is rich. It would be difficult to 
find a more satisfactory account of tie 
way in which the red-figured metiod of 
vase-painting superseded the _black- 
figured method than that contained in 
pages 270-280; and Chapter xxx. es- 
pecially, which deals with the history 
of design on vases, and the relation of 
the vase-painter’s art to that of the 
great fresco-painters, is full of sound 
and luminous remarks. Drawing upon 
two papers by Pottier and Berchmans, 
M. Perrot has set forth the way in which 
the study of shadows or silhouettes 
thrown by the sun on walls aided the 
formation of the black-figured style. 
He shows how the figures on vases are 
not mere attempts to transcribe the 
visible, but are mental constructions 
based alike upon observation and 
memory impression. These demonstra- 
tions supplement and confirm those of 
Professor Léwy in regard to the earliest 
Greek art: I regret that in my recent 
Principles of Greek Art 1 did not draw 
upon them more. Excellent also 1s 
M. Perrot’s account of the intrusion of 
everyday subjects and _ expressive 
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naturalism into those vases of Euph- 
ronius and Duris which represent the 
dissolute life of the young Athenians of 
their day: however noble and ideal 
Greek art of the fifth century may have 
been, it was anything but Puritan. 

In the matter of the relation of vase- 
painting to the great historic paintings 
of the stoae and galleries of Greece, 
M. Perrot pursues a middle course. 
He thinks that we find on vases, as in 
sculpture, what may be called ‘ elegant 
extracts’ from great classic ~orks; but 
he does not overlook -.ue essential 
originality of the Greek artist, which 
made any sort of exact or mechanical 
copying almost an impossibility to him. 
‘Tout concourt ainsi a nous répresenter 
ces collaborateurs du potier comme des 
artistes d’allures trés indépendantes. 
Préparés par des traditions de famille a 
office qu’ils auraient a remplir, ils 
sexercaient, dés l’enfance, comme 
apprentis, au dessin a main levée; puis, 
quand la pratique leur en était devenue 
familiére, appelés 4 fournir aux besoins 
d’une production trés active, ils écou- 
taient toutes les suggestions, ils pre- 


naient leur bien partout ou ils le 
trouvaient.’ 

Amid the multitude of specialist 
works which treat of the technique and 
peculiarities of various classes of Greek 
vases in ever greater detail, and with 
ever narrower outlook, it is refreshing 
to come across a book which, like 
M. Perrot’s, never loses the wood in 
the trees, but has always in view the 
bearing of the facts of ancient vase- 
painting on our knowledge of ancient 
culture, habits, and art. He writes not 
as a specialist nor as a collector, but as 
one who realises that Greek painting 
must be taken into account as an im- 
portant factor in the development of 
the Hellenic spirit, and, indeed, in the 
rise of the civilisation of Europe. 
Hence such historic questions as the 
debt of Athens to Solon for promoting 
her close connection with Delphi, and 
to the Pisistratidae for importing into 
Europe the artists of Ionia, naturally 
come up for discussion, and receive 
valuable illustration. 

P. GARDNER. 


THE PRINCETON EXPEDITIONS TO SYRIA. 


Ancient Architecture in Syria. By H.C. 
BuTLer (Division II). Greek and 
Latin Inscriptions in Syria. By E. 
LitrmMann, D. Macie and D. R. 
StuarT (Division III). Section A: 
Southern Syria: Part III. Umm idj- 
Djimal. Leyden: E.T. Brill. 1913. 


THESE two parts follow the same plan 
as their predecessors, and are done with 
the same care and thoroughness. The 
architectural part is illustrated by plans, 
elevations, restorations, drawings of 
detail, photographs, and a large map 
giving all the districts that were ex- 
cavated; the inscriptions are given in 
facsimile and transliterated, the Greek 
inscriptions also translated. 

If the buildings here described do not 
show finer workmanship or greater skill 
than in some other parts of Syria, they 
are at least both good and interesting. 
Some of the masonry is stated to be of 
fine workmanship, and the photographs 


bear this out. The houses, which ap- 
pear to belong partly to each of the first 
seven centuries, are usually built round 
a courtyard, several in a block it would 
appear, the outside of the block being 
bare and uninviting, the life of the 
community within. Several storeys 
often remain more or less preserved. 
One remarkable point is a mode of 
planning which seems new. In several 
blocks the houses are built so that the 
whole height is occupied by two large 
vaulted chambers, one above the other, 
while at one side of these another 
series of chambers is in four storeys, 
sometimes on the other side a third 
series of three storeys; all these are 
under one roof, the height of the two 
large rooms together being equal to the 
height of the series of three or four 
beside them. It is difficult to describe 
this, and the sentence which the author 
uses to do so on page 194 is obscure; 
it gives the impression that houses of 
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six storeys were common, but a glance 
at the pictures shows what is meant. 
It is quite clear that the architects 
knew exactly what they wanted, and 
got it with the minimum of space. 
Outside staircases are common here as 
elsewhere. 

There is a great variety of churches 
here ; one is a double church, and of 
this one part is remarkable because it 
shows wide arches on slender pillars ; 
elsewhere the architects seem to have 
feared to put too much weight on 
pillars, and if arches are used they are 
small. The explorer has named some 
of his churches after the persons named 
in their inscriptions; it is puzzling at 
first, and the reader thinks he has found 
a new saint in Julianos or Claudianos. 

The structure of the tombs is remark- 
able, and they are well preserved. 
Here they are not cut in the rock, but 
a pit is dug in the ground or a hole in 
the hillside, and the space floored, 
roofed, and walled with stone; out of 
this loculi are built projecting endwise, 
as in a columbarium, but shaped to 
hold a whole body at length. 
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The inscriptions present nothing to 
startle, but there are some novelties, 
@cds Lodmos appears for the first time in 
a Greek inscription (No. 239), Zeds is 
“Arwos in 241; In 244 appears to 
represent magister (in modern Greek 
they still say 6 pwdortopas or the like), 
The cross, a symbol of victory in 251 
(+ Tovrw via Bonr) actually 
appears before a faction cry in 256 
+ € Tov Beverou, not the only 
relic of the famous Blue Faction. This 
stands over a church door; so religion 
and politics were combined in Syria 
long ago, and there is one other thing 
not new under the sun. Many Semitic 
names occur in Greek forms, several 
for the first time; one hitherto doubt- 
ful, Paovaos, is, I am glad to see, now 
definitely established (No. 276). For the 
mysterious abbreviation 88 (284) a new 
explanation is suggested, with reasons, 
Bovrevtns Bootpnvdv. There is one 
attempt at a metrical epitaph (262), but 
the author has no staying power; two 
lines almost scan, then the poor fellow 
falls off sadly. 

W. H. D. Rouse. 


ATHENS AND ITS MONUMENTS. 


Athens and its Monuments. By C. H. 
WELLER. 8vo. 260 illustrations. 
Pp. xxiv+ 412. New York: the Mac- 
millan Company, 1913. 


THE topography of Athens is and seems 
likely to remain a subject full of contro- 
versies; and anyone who ventures to 
write about them must steer cautiously 
between the Scylla of an unjustified 
dogmatism and the Charybdis of weari- 
some arguments. Yet it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to give an intelligible 
account of Athens and its extant monu- 
ments without some account of these 
controversial matters, and therefore the 
author of such a book as the present 
must be judged to a great extent by his 
success in keeping what he himself calls 
‘a straight course between doubt and 
dogmatism’; and it is difficult to avoid 
his conclusion that doubt is often the 
more reasonable of the two. Professor 
Weller is evidently familiar with the 


literature of the subject, and is well in- 
formed as to all the most recent results 
of discovery and investigation. But it 
is by no means an easy task to bring this 
knowledge within the compass of such 
a volume as the present; for although 
the numerous illustrations are a valuable 
addition to the work, and make it far 
easier to understand and to follow, they 
cannot but curtail the already limited 
space available for the text. 

After some introductory chapters of a 
more general and historical character, 
the author has chosen to follow in the 
main the description of Pausanias, as 
being convenient and logical. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the route of Pausanias 
itself is not free from disputes. The 
well-known ‘ Enneakrounos episode’ at 
once offers a crucial example. Here 
Professor Weller finds it convenient to 
describe what he calls ‘the Ancient 


Agora’—that is to say, the various 
buildings and precincts discovered by 
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Dérpfeld in the neighbourhood of his 
Enneakrounos—in a digression from his 
description of the Ceramicus. On the 
other hand, he reserves the description 
of the ‘ Enneakrounos’ itself for its place 
in the text of Pausanias, interpolated 
as it is in the middle of the enumeration 
of buildings in the Agora. It would be 
impossible to find a better proof that the 
order of description in Pausanias, even 
on Dérpfeld’s interpretation, is not so 
‘convenient and logical’ as is claimed, 
or a better illustration of the fact that 
the topographical order sometimes has 
to give way to an arrangement by sub- 
ject in a descriptive work such as this. 
As to the general topographical problem, 
especially in relation to the famous pas- 
sage in Thucydides about the early city, 
it is to be noted that the compromise 
seems to be gaining ground which recog- 
nises the Pythium and Olympieum as 
the familiar shrines near the Ilissus, 
but accepts Dorpfeld’s identification of 
the Dionysium in the Marsnes and 
Enneakrounos; Professor Weller adds a 
sketch plan, which brings out very clearly 
the topographical probability of this 


scheme. His method of dealing with 
the Dionysium is characteristic; he 
mentions the identification as resting on 
an ‘extended course of reasoning which 
cannot be outlined here,’ and then refers 
to the recent suggestion that it is the 
Heracleum in Melite, adding that ‘the 
hypothesis carries too much else with it 
to be acceptable at present.’ This state- 
ment of the case is reasonable, but it is 
nct very satisfying; it offers a good ex- 
ample of the difficulty of treating a com- 
plicated and controversial subject in a 
brief and impartial manner. 

It would be easy to prolong criticism 
of this sort to an almost unlimited ex- 
tent, but perhaps enough has been given 
to show the author’s methods; had he 
had more space at his disposal, he would 
probably have anticipated most of what 
could be said about his work. His 
apology for the absence of references is 
fully justified, so far as concerns what 
can be found in Judeich; but it would 
have been a help if he had given some 
more references to the most recent of 
scattered articles. 

E. A. GARDNER. 


STUDI GRACCANI. 


Studi Graccanit. By G. CARDINALI. 
Pp. iv+212. Genoa: Oliveri, 1912. 
&. 


THis book is taken up with a series 
of minute investigations on leading 
problems of the history of the Gracchi. 
Its first and longest chapter discusses 
the sources of information for the 
Gracchan period. On the basis of an 
exhaustive study of parallel passages 
Prof. Cardinali corroborates the con- 
clusions established by German Quellen- 
forschung, that the great majority of 
Latin writers have one _ ultimate 
authority in common, which is also 
shared by Plutarch, and that Plutarch 
and Appian draw upon another common 
source. On the other hand he refuses 
his assent to a theory now in vogue 
among German scholars, that the Latin 
writers used none but the one common 
source, and he postulates at least three 
primary Latin sources. In support of 


this view he argues that the age of the 
Gracchi was rich in contemporary re- 
cords which must have reflected the 
sharp division of opinion on political 
questions then prevailing. He also 
points to the marked divergence between 
the mass of the Latin writers and Livy, 
which he declines to explain, with 
Ed. Meyer, as the result of Livy’s inde- 
pendent reflexion ; and he emphasises 
the fact that Cicero was caught between 
several minds in passing judgment on 
the Gracchi. The force of all these 
arguments cannot be denied. Of con- 
temporary Roman authors no less than 
five are known to us by name, and it 
would be strange if all of these save 
one had been blankly ignored by later 
writers. A divergence in Livy may 
safely be ascribed to a divergence in his 
source: his mechanical methods pre- 
clude the idea that he deliberately re- 
versed the verdict of a consensus auctorum. 
Lastly, as Cardinali cogently remarks, 
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the inconsistencies of Cicero show that 
in and before his day tradition concern- 
ing the Gracchi was by no means uni- 
form. Nor do these reasonings exhaust 
the case against a unity of sources. The 
points of contact between the various 
Latin authors will be found to relate 
mostly to salient incidents in tne lives 
of the chief dramatis personae—i.e., just 
the sort of events which one might ex- 
pect several independent witnesses to 
describe in similar terms. In order to 
obtain a crucial test of a common deri- 
vation for the Latin writers it would be 
necessary either to discover affinities of 
thought in their treatment of really 
debatable matter—e.g., the agrarian 
law, or to detect a recurrence of the 
same verbal expressions among them. 
But the contentious subjects in the 
story of the Gracchi are precisely 
those on which the Roman writers are 
most reticent, and as to verbal resem- 
blances, these do not appear to be 
systematic except in the case of Cicero 
and Velleius Paterculus. Another point 
worth noting is that the source from 
which Plutarch and Appian drew in 
common was avowedly of early date 
and very high authority. It is there- 
fore unlikely that none of the Latin 
writers should have made any use of 
it in addition to their common in- 
formant. To sum up, however attrac- 
tive the ‘unitarian’ theory of sources 
may be, we must agree with Cardinali 
that it remains unprovedand improbable. 

The second chapter passes in review 
the pre-Gracchan measures of land 
reform, with special reference to the 
Lex Licinia, which limited the hold- 
ings of ager occupatorius to 500 jugera. 
In opposition to Niese and his many 
followers, who assign this law to the 
second century, Cardinali would locate 
it at or near 367 B.C., its traditional date. 
Some of the points which he makes 
against Niese are decidedly strong— 
e.g., his quotation from Livy X. 10, 
13-14, which records the application in 
208 B.c. of a law similar to if not identi- 
cal with the Lex Licinia. There is also 
much force in his argument that over 
and above the public land absorbed 
during the early part of the fourth 
century in colonization and viritane 
settlement there must have remained 


a considerable territory available for 
‘possessores.’ Indeed, the natural re. 
sult of the wars in which the ager 
publicus was acquired would be to 
render large tracts unfit for distribution 
to small owners, who would lack the 
capital for its regeneration. Under 
such conditions the accumulation of 
land by ‘possessio’ may well have 
occurred even in the fourth century. 
But Cardinali is less fortunate in meet- 
ing the assertion that the ‘ lex de modo 
agrorum ’ as described by Plutarch and 
Appian is more appropriate to the con- 
ditions of the second than to those of 
the fourth century. To say that this 
modern colouring of the law is due to 
mere distortion on the part of the 
Greek authors is a weak expedient. A 
more probable solution of the difficulty 
is that the fourth-century law was re- 
drafted and re-enacted to suit later 
conditions (the fixing of the maximum 
holding at 500 jugera may well belong 
to this re-draft), and that the Gracchan 
land law revived this rather thau the 
original Lex Licinia. It is also regret- 
table that Cardinali takes no account 
of Soltau’s interesting theory (Neue 
Jahrb., 1910, p. 711 sqq.) that the early 
possessores used the hired labour of 
adjacent small owners, rather than ser- 
vile labour, and that the Lex Licinia be- 
longs to the age of the Great Latin War. 

In chapter iii. the chief point of 
interest is Cardinali’s denial of the 
common statement that the Gracchan 
land law contemplated assignations to 
non-Romans. His contention is sup- 
ported by one strong, not to say de- 
cisive argument, the absence of all 
reference to non-Roman assignees in 
the agrarian law of III B.c. 

In chapter iv. Cardinali discusses the 
subsequent history of the Gracchan 
land campaign. He assigns the Lex 
Thoria, with good reason, to III B.C. 
He follows a widely accepted but not 
unassailable view in dating the second 
of the post-Gracchan land laws at 
118 B.c., and in refusing to believe that 
the census figures of 131 and 125 B.C. 
prove a great increase in the number of 
Roman freeholders.1. On the other 


1 A detailed criticism of these theories by the 
present reviewer will be found in Ko, 1913, 


pp. 196-8. 
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hand he takes a line of his own in sug- 
gesting that the chief purpose of the 
extant agrarian statute of III B.c. was 
to check the renewed seizure of lands 
by‘ possessio.’ Now itis true that line 4 
of the statute can fairly be interpreted 
as a veto on future ‘ possessio,’ and 
line 25 even prescribes penalties for 
such encroachment. But it must be 
remembered that in 111 B.c. the 
amount of public land which was not 
already occupied effectively and by a 
good title cannot have been at all ex- 
tensive. Indeed, it is difficult to under- 
stand what categories of land were still 
liable to usurpation, except the ‘ com- 
mon waste’ mentioned in line 25, and, 
possibly, some portions of the ‘ager 
compascuus’ (line 14) whose tenants 
had not defended their rights. And this 
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is as much as saying that the main pur- 
pose of the statute must have been 
quite different from what Cardinali 
supposes. 

It is but natural that on topics so 
controversial as those which the present 
volume discusses it should not always 
be possible to see eye to eye with the 
author. But his judgment on the whole 
is sane and trustworthy, and the fulness 
and frankness with which he sets forth 
the ancient authorities and modern 
comment on them, always enables the 
reader to draw conclusions of his own. 
Prof. Cardinali can hardly claim to 
have disposed of all the questions which 
he raises, but he has certainly advanced 
the discussion on many of them. 


M. O. B. CASPARI. 


QUAESTIONES AENEANAE. 


Quaestiones Aeneanae. Pars I. scripsit 
HERBERT FISCHER, Dr. Phil. Pp. 67. 
Dresdae: ex officina Teubneriana, 
MCMXIV. 


TuE little fragment of human experience 
which bears the naive title ‘ How to 
resist when your city is besieged,’ has 
hitherto been unjustly neglected in 
England, but it has from time to time of 
recent years served as a parade ground 
for the complicated evolutions of cer- 
tain German scholars, who march and 
countermarch an interminable array of 
arguments without leaving on thereader’s 
mind anything more than a despairing 
sense of distorted ingenuity. Time 
was when Casaubon, in the ‘ praefatio’ 
to his invaluable editio princeps (1609), 
did not hesitate to assert his belief that 
Aeneas ‘ Tacticus,’ and Aeneas of Stym- 
phalus, who commanded the forces of 
the Arcadian League in 367 B.c. (cf. Xen. 
Hell. vii. 3. 1.), were one and the same 
person; but since then the personality 
of the author has been wilfully shrouded 
in mystery as deep as that of Homer’s ; 
and the most recent edition of his book 
(R. Schoene, Teubner, 1911, Intr. p. xii.) 
leaves him as we still leave the Iliad’s 
author, ‘incertae aetatis ignotaeque nobis 
patriae scriptor militaris.’ Indeed (to 
complete the parallel) since the appear- 


ance of two baleful Dioscuri on his 
horizon in the seventies, ‘ Aeneas- 
Kritik’ has steered a course no less por- 
tentous than ‘Homer-Kritik.’1 Where 
Hug had slain his thousands and 
Hercher his ten thousands, others were 
quick to follow; ‘inorganic’ sentences 
received short shrift ; whole paragraphs 
and even chapters were condemned 
without trial, and sentenced either to 
death at the obelus or indiscriminate 
transportation; diction and syntax re- 
formed altogether on an ‘ Attic’ theory 
which, in its ruthless audacity, would 
have done credit to a Fick; and it is 
only during the last few years that. 
editors and commentators have returned 
to humaner counsels and been content 
to take Aeneas as they found him. 
The fact is that this book in its unre- 
generate state presents us with a unique 
chapter in the early history of the 
xown; but that is another story. 

The latest product of ‘ Aeneas-Kritik’ 
is on the whole reassuring to the con- 
vinced ‘ unitarian.’ True, Herr Fischer 
digs deep for his ‘ Proto-Aeneas,’ and 
no less than twelve superincumbent 
‘strata’ (see table on p. 64) rest on his 
original Ilium, but it is a relief to find 


1 Aeneae Commentarius Poltorceticus, ex 
rec. Rudolphus Hercher. Berolini,1870. Aen. 
Comm. Pol. rec, Arnoldus Hug. Lipsiae, 1874 
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that the whole superstructure is the 
work of none other but Aeneas himseif; 
and that Aeneas is after all a fourth 
century writer; and (we suspect, though 
he nowhere as yet asserts it), the same 
Aeneas as Xenophon’s man. Yet even 
Herr Fischer at times succumbs to the 
fatal fascinations of an _ occasional 
‘interpolator’ (¢.g., in C. XVIII. 22 and 
XIX.), and a ‘later recension’ which 
attempted indiscreetly to render first 
aid to a gaping and mutilated text 
(pp. 16,17, on C. III. 6. and X. 19.). His 
method has been by a careful and at 
times tedious examination to demon- 
strate the faulty arrangement and ap- 
parent inconsequence esp. of the first 
part of the treatise (C. I.-XXI.), and 
to apply the results of this examina- 
tion to the problem of how the treatise 
grew into its present shape. 

This is no place to discuss an infinity 
of detail. But we are left with a general 
impression that the labour performed 
has been serviceable, if not indispens- 
able, to the better exploration of a not 
uninteresting byway in Greek litera- 
ture—viz., the evolution of the Techni- 
cal Treatise. Aeneas was, ‘after Homer,’ 
as Aelian reminds us in the preface to 
his Tactics, the first writer on the Art 
of War; and it would be unreasonable 
to expect from a rough condottiere (I 
beg that question) a close conformity to 
our own ideas of composition and ar- 
rangement. On the whole we feel that 
Herr Fischer’s laborious proofs follow 
the dictates of common sense, though 
the results to which they conduct us are 
sometimes not very different to those 
we might have reached by unaided in- 
tuition. He is wholly right in con- 
demning the insane juggling with the 
order of the treatise which delighted 
the heart of some previous commenta- 
tors, and takes particular account of the 
way in which Aeneas is liable to be 
switched off, so to say, to a wholly new 
topic, at a moment’s notice, by a single 
word or detail of some historical illustra- 
tion (pp. 37, 43: he sums up ‘Invenimus 
id quod summi est momenti disposi- 
tionem cap. I.-XX. quaerentibus ; habe- 
mus enim fere nullam, sed sicut navis 


fertur fluminis undis, sic auctor fertur 
materie’): so (and he makes much of 
this) his ‘exempla’ are often ‘ ancipj- 
tia ’—-i.e., while adduced to illustrate 
some foregoing precept, they form a 
bridge over which the reader is led on 
to a newly suggested subject. Further, 
he aptly reminds us of the way in 
which we should a priori expect a trea- 
tise of this kind to be composed and 
published; composed by a process of 
continual revision and addition in the 
light of the author’s growing experience, 
and published primarily within a small 
circle of professional friends (see note 2 
on p. 47). 

All this is sound and worth saying; 
but when the writer comes to construc- 
tive detail, I feel that he treads much 
less certain ground. He gives us one 
really enticing interpretation (based on 
von Gutschmid, Kl. Schr. IV. p. 2109), 
namely, that of the Avsovicos and 
“Hpaxdeidas passage in C. XXXI. 31; 
but his rare attempts to deal with 
textual difficulties are not at all con- 
vincing ; his confident demarcation of 
the various ‘strata’ in C. I.-X XI. seems 
to me very arbitrary with one exception 
(the ‘second person’ passages in 
CC. IX. and XVI.), and supported by 
no sufficient evidence; while his table 
of dates corresponding to the ‘strata’ 
on p. 68, though interesting, is to the 
casual reader really very misleading. 
Finally, I must at present express a 
provisional disagreement with his start- 
ling proposition in the Appendix (p. 66): 
‘Primum denegamus compositum esse 
libellum eo animo ut utilitatem ferret 
iis, qui profecto obsidentur,’ and his 
opinion (unless I misunderstand him) 
that the treatise was used as a series 
of lectures on Tactics (Schulvortrage) to 
students for a military diploma (or was 
it as a school reading book?). But it 
would be unfair to prejudge this ques- 
tion pending the appearance of Part II. 
of Quaestiones Aeneanae, to which I 
look forward with interest, if not with 
great impatience. 


L. W. HunrTER. 


New College, Oxford. 
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THE MUNICIPALITIES OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


The Municipalities of the Roman Empire. 
By J. S. REID. 1 vol. 8vo. xv+ 
548. Cambridge University Press. 


ProFessoR Reip deals with many 
subjects interesting and important to 
students—far more indeed than his title 
promises. Beginning with the pre- 
historic Italian town, the organisation 
of Republican Italy, and the arrange- 
ments of Caesar and Augustus (pp. I- 
192), he passes on to the details of 
municipal life of the various provinces 
under the Empire (pp. 193-435), and 
devotes three final chapters (pp. 436- 
522) to internal administration, the 
process of decay, and what he calls 
‘social aspects.’ No one in a brief 
review could satisfactorily appraise a 
work of this wide range. Some things 
are obvious—that it is as learned as 
it is comprehensive; that many sec- 
tions of it break new ground, and 
many views expressed in it deserve 
most careful weighing; and that, on the 
other hand, its value is most seriously 
reduced, both for learners and for 
advanced scholars, by the total ex- 
clusion of references, footnotes, and 
excursus, though many statements in it 
are exactly of the kind which really 
need such equipment. Let me give 
just one example. On p. 312, dealing 
with Roman Africa, Professor Reid ob- 
serves that ‘‘‘ princeps peregrinorum,” 
found in several places, seems to be an 
equivalent of ‘‘ princeps gentis.”’ Now 
most people would connect the title 
‘princeps peregrinorum ’ with the well- 
known officer at Rome, the ‘ Chef des 
politischen Detectivcorps,’ as he has 
been called, who occurs actually on 
several African inscriptions. Obviously 
Professor Reid cannot mean him. But 
the student needs a warning that he 
does not, and even advanced scholars 
might wish to know what he really does 
tefer to. But all this will be, or has 
been, said by many reviewers. I shall 
perhaps do best to confine myself to 
some parts of the Western Empire in 
which I am interested. 

The author discusses Gaul in chap- 
ter VII., and Britain in chapter IX. 


In both cases he is, I think, some- 
what pessimistic. In chapter VII. he 
seems to me to underrate both the 
town-life and the Romanisation of 
Tres Galliae. There were, as every- 
body knows, next to no ‘coloniae’ 
or ‘municipia’ in them. But there 
were many large and Romanised towns. 
Consider, for one thing, the archaeo- 
logical remains—to which Dr. Reid 
seldom alludes. Of course, good build- 
ing-stone is generally rarer here, and 
the climate is less kindly to masonry, 
than in the golden land of Provence, 
and succeeding ages, both in war and 
peace, have dealt most unkindly. But 
quite enough survives; the stones of 
Sens alone should have sufficed to 
dispel his melancholy, The inscrip- 
tions, too, reveal a constant tendency 
to convert Gaulish communal capitals 
into towns of Roman style and to 
implant Roman titles of magistrates. 

Professor Reid brings various argu- 
ments to support his point of view. 
But I am not sure if they all hold good. 
Is it true that ‘ a deep-seated instinct’ 
rendered Gauls (as distinct from 
Germans) averse to town-life? The 
Celt probably, as Meitzen has taught 
us, cared little for villages; but he took 
readily enough to towns. Is it true 
that Trier was ever a full ‘colonia 
civium Romanorum’? Its vicus Seniae 
and other features do not suggest it. 
Is it true that distances in Gaul were 
‘always’ reckoned by the ‘leuga’ and 
not by the Roman mile? And so far as 
they were counted by leagues, is that a 
proof of imperfect Romanisation? To 
me it shews, like the Hercules Deusoni- 
ensis and Magusanus of third-century 
coins, that Gaulish traditions could 
combine and be absorbed in Roman 
civilisation. It is a proof, not that 
Gaul remained un-Romanised, but that 
Roman and Gaul came together in a 
most real way. 

Professor Reid is even more pessi- 
mistic about Britain. He not only 
points out that the towns of Roman 
Britain were rather few and rather small. 
He adds to this quite correct view 
a curious scepticism about evidence. 
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It is hard, in the absence of footnotes, 
to discuss his details, but I cannot help 
thinking his scepticism too great. He 


says of Gloucester that ‘no evidence of 


colonial status has been found in the 
place itself,’ and he goes on to describe 
the evidence as so scanty as ‘to have 
been nearly swept away by time.’ But 
the municipality of Glevum is attested 
by an inscription at Bath and another at 
Rome, by an ancient writer, and by one 
of the most remarkable groups of muni- 
cipal tiles, found partly in and partly 
near Gloucester, which any Roman 
town can boast. He says again, of 


Lindum (Lincoln) that it was ‘not of 


the usual structure,’ and that a native 
town had preceded it. But the 
‘colonia’ at Lincoln seems to been 
planted in the Flavian period, in 
succession to a legionary fortress; and 
all that is known of its streets and 
buildings is normal and characteristic- 
ally Roman. Of York he says that no 
citizen of higher dignity than a ‘sevir 
Augustalis’ can be traced here, and he 
omits a decurion; he ignores, too, the 
bishop who went to the Council of 
Arles. Again, he will have none of an 
argument by which, through comparison 
of Ravennas with actual remains, I 
have tried to construct a rough list of 
Romano-British cantonal capitals, but 
he gives no indication why it is rejected : 
merely, ‘we are left without proof.’ 
Nor does he care about the clues which 
the remains of Silchester and Caerwent 
afford to the character of these towns. 
He doubts if they spoke Latin at 
Caerwent, despite the scribbles on their 


plaster. He finds the public buildings 
of Silchester somewhat mean, despite 
the size of the basilica and the height 
of its columns. 

I cannot help thinking (I may, of 
course, be hopelessly prejudiced) that 
Roman Britain deserved somewhat 
more attention. After all, we know 
more about the towns of Britain than 
about those of any other Roman 
province. No place has been ex- 
cavated so thoroughly as Silchester. It 
is in Britain that we learn what the 
municipal life of the Empire really came 
to, just as in the small town of Pompeii 
we learn what we cannot discover in 
scores of larger Italian cities. I hasten 
to add that, so far as I can judge, my 
interests in the Roman Empire have 
led me to review in detail just those 
parts of the world which attract Pro- 
fessor Reid least. He describes Roman 
Africa far more amply and far more 
penetratingly than he does the regions 
of the Danube or the Rhine or the 
Atlantic. Even better are his chapters 
on the theory and history of the Roman 
municipality in the abstract. These 
form the beginning and the end of his 
volume and might well be studied to- 
gether, as one whole. I think they will 
be recognised as both important con- 
tributions to knowledge and useful aids 
to English learners. They suffer, of 
course, from the lack of footnotes and 
references; they do not, however, suffer 
so much from the absence of maps, 
plans, and illustrations, which are 
hardly required in them. 

F. HAVERFIELD. 


HOLMES’ CAESAR DE BELLO GALLICO. 


C. Iuli Caesaris Commentarit Rerum in 
Gallia Gestarum VII. A. Hirti Com- 
mentarius VIII. Edited by T. Rice 
Hormes. 8vo. Pp. Ixvi + 462. 
13 maps and plans and 7 illustra- 
tions in the text. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1914. 8s. 6d. net. 


Dr. RicE HoiMEs continues to shower 
benefits on all students of Caesar’s Gallic 
War. It isnow fortunately unnecessary, 
and may even be regarded as impertinent 


to praise the varied merits of his work: 
it is only needful to record the particu- 
lar treasures from his well-filled store 
set before us in his latest volume. The 
most novel is a critical commentary on 
the text of the Gallic War unequalled 
in the English language for thorough- 
ness. Yet I think that Dr. Holmes, 
while retaining his independence 0 
judgment, has too often followed the 
great German critics in rejecting words, 
phrases, and even whole chapters as 
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interpolations. Whether this be so or 
not, I should wish to protest against 
his use of brackets to signify, not that he 
himself considers the passage spurious, 
but only that it is open to suspicion. 
An editor should make up his own 
mind, and should only bracket the tra- 
ditional text when he is convinced it is 
unsound. Of explanatory notes Dr. 
Holmes has been comparatively sparing, 
especially on Book VIII. As he him- 
self says, he carefully avoids giving 
information which can be readily found 
in ordinary books of reference. Serious 
difficulties, such as the construction of 
the bridge over the Rhine are treated 
with the thoroughness and originality 
characteristic of all the editor’s works ; 
in minor matters the reader is often 
left to his own resources, and at times 
warned in a way which may remind 
him of his school days, that he really 
must be careful, or must try to think 
for himself. 

Last but not least, there is an his- 
torical and geographical commentary 
on the Gallic War which gives the pith 
and marrow of the editor’s earlier works 
in the shortest possible form. Most 
masterly are the geographical index 
and the sections in the introduction on 
the ethnology and civilisation of Gaul, 
which supply in a most interesting form 
all the information required for an 
intelligent study of Caesar. In the 
introduction Dr. Holmes also deals 
briefly but sufficiently with the date 
and manuscripts of Caesar’s commen- 
taries, and with Stoffel’s excavations of 
Caesar’s camps. On the other hand, I 
am a little disappointed with the section 
devoted to the credibility of Caesar’s 
narrative, as, though Dr. Holmes ad- 
mits that serious charges have been 
brought against the general tone of 
Caesar’s narrative, he merely refers us 
for details to the footnotes and to his 
earlier works. Now on some points of 
the kind the footnotes seem quite inade- 
quate. For instance, on II. 35. 1., 
Where most readers would see in 
Caesar’s claim to have pacified all 
Gaul a patent exaggeration of his real 
achievement, the only comment made 
Is ‘the pacification did not last long.’ 
Again, in III. 10. the editor will not 
allow that ‘rebellio’ bears its ordinary 


meaning ‘insurrection,’ apparently be- 
cause he fails to see that Caesar is 
seeking to justify his own aggression by 
piling up charges against the Veneti. 
Finally, in commenting on the treat- 
ment of the Usipetes and Tencteri, Dr. 
Holmes draws attention to the tre- 
mendous frankness of Caesar’s avowal 
that he sent cavalry to massacre women 
and children, but never notices the 
charge of perfidy brought against him 
for his detention of the German chiefs 
and his sudden assault on their unpre- 
pared followers. Yet Caesar’s conduct 
lays him open to the suspicion that his 
allegation of treachery against the bar- 
barians was made to cover his own bad 
faith, He might safely avow a mas- 
sacre, which would not as such shock 
the Roman public, and yet feel bound 
to justify or palliate a flagrant breach 
of the law of nations. 

But enough, perhaps too much, has 
been said on these minor and disputable 
points. The commentary as a whole 
is worthy of Dr. Holmes; and no 
higher praise is possible. The maps 
and plans, which are for the the most 
part reproduced from Dr. Holmes’ 
larger works, are in every way admir- 
able, though there is something inappro- 
priate in inserting a plan of Namur, 
which he does not believe to be the 
Atuatucorum Oppidum. Where so 
much has been given it may seem 
ungrateful to ask for more. Yet a more 
detailed description of Caesar’s army 
and a fuller account of Ancient Britain 
would, I am sure, be useful to English 
readers. If these omissions are due to 
the necessity of compression, space 
might be gained in a new edition by 
leaving out Appendix F and by insert- 
ing in its proper place some of the 
matter contained in the other appen- 
dices and in the numerous addenda. 
In conclusion may I express the hope 
that Dr. Holmes, who very rightly 
recommends that schoolboys should 
begin the higher study of Caesar by 
reading Part I. of his Caesar’s Con- 
quest of Gaul and the sixth and seventh 
chapters of his Ancient Britain, intends 
to republish them in a convenient form 
so that the English boy may share the 
opportunities enjoyed by the German. 
An even greater boon would be a com- 
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mentary on the Civil War, a work 
which would give full scope for Dr. 
Holmes’ powers, and would round off 
and complete his unequalled contri- 
butions to the study of Caesar. Beyond 
question, this commentary on the 


Gallic War shows all the thoroughness 
in investigation and lucidity in ex. 
position which have already made his 
larger works classics of research. 

W. W. How. 


Oxford. 


THE ‘LOEB 


Terence. With an English translation 
by JOHN SARGEAUNT. Foolscap 8vo. 
Vol. I., pp. 351. Vol. II., pp. 323. 
(The Loeb Classical Library.) Lon- 
don: Wm. Heinemann. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1912. 5s. each 
volume. 


THE recovery within the last few years 
of a considerable number of fragments 
of Menander has revived interest in the 
question as to how far Terence was in- 
debted to the works of his Greek pre- 
decessor. Terence himself expressly 
says that he based certain of his plays 
on the plots of some of Menander’s, and 
a few years ago it was a commonplace 
of the schools to assume that Terence’s 
high position in literature was largely 
due to the art and genius of the Greek 
playwright, and that if we had Menan- 
der’s works complete we would have 
the main source of Terence’s inspira- 
tion. The disappearance of Menander’s 
works, save for scattered fragments, 
was therefore supposed to be one of the 
greatest losses the literary world had 
experienced. Menander was regarded 
not only as a source of plots for Terence 
but also as a storehouse from which he 
drew most of his pithy and epigram- 
matic expressions, the latter view being 
to a certain extent supported by some 
of the fragments of Menander that have 
been long known. 

It is very doubtful whether this 
estimate of the Greek poet can now be 
maintained in view of the character of 
the new fragments that have come to 
light. The witty or humorous sayings 
that can be added to the previously 
existing collection are few in number, 
while on the merits or the demerits of 
the plots even the more lengthy frag- 
ments throw little light. Scholars have 
indeed shown marvellous ingenuity and 
resource in elaborating possible plots 


> TERENCE. 


from some of the longer fragments, but 
these fragments are really quite in- 
sufficient to furnish a basis for recon- 
struction in any satisfactory sense, and 
much more are they insufficient to en- 
able us to form a judgment as to the 
relative skill with which the two poets 
handled their materials. Indeed, in a 
sense, our fuller knowledge has weakened 
the position of Menander by not 
strengthening it, and his high reputa- 
tion must continue to rest, as it has 
done in the past, on the enthusiasm 
expressed by his ancient admirers who 
had the advantage of reading his works 
in a complete form. So far as the data 
before us are concerned we must judge 
(in the development of plots at any 
rate) of what Menander may have done 
by what Terence has done, and not dis- 
parage the performance of the latter 
writer on the assumption that the 
former was superior. 

The convenient and _ well - printed 
volumes now before us will appeal to a 
large circle of readers. Those who have 
no knowledge of Latin or who have let 
what they once knew grow rusty will 
read the spirited versions of the several 
plays with pleasure as affording them a 
glimpse into an important field of 
literature; while those who have a 
full or a partial acquaintance with the 
original language will enjoy the ad- 
ditional pleasure of appreciating the 
skill with which the meaning of the 
text is grasped by the translator (or 
shall we rather say paraphraser) and 
reproduced in idiomatic English—some- 
times perhaps almost too idiomatic, 
especially in the use of expletives. 

The custom, dating from the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, of acting certain of 
the plays at Westminster every Christ- 
mas has no doubt had a useful influence 
in making the versions of those plays 
more perfect. The actual performance 
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of the pieces has helped to throw clearer 
light on the author’s meaning than 
could have been derived from a mere 

rusal of the written text, for the force 
of what is obscure in writing is often 
illuminated by the realism of living 
representation. The actual experience, 


too, of staging the pieces has helped to 
suggest the stage directions that accom- 
pany the translation and that help the 
reader materially in following the plays 
with understanding and enjoyment. 

C. H. KEENE. 


University College, Cork. 


BUTLER’S PROPERTIUS. 


Propertius, with an English Translation. 
By H. E. BuTLer. Loeb Series. 
Heinemann. 


THE poet Cowley has somewhere a 
spirited remark about translators of 
Pindar. It always seems, he says, ‘as 
though one madman had translated an- 
other.’ Propertius may be said to be at 
once easier and more difficult to trans- 
late than Pindar. He is easier because 
his vocabulary is less profuse in én 
peyarecwrad. He is more difficult be- 
cause he is more personal and because, 
therefore, his translator stands in per- 
petual peril of being ridiculous. This 
art, like Poverty, habet nil durius in se 
quam quod ridiculos homines facit. 
Professor Butler’s Translation may 
safely be said to contain less of the mad 
and ridiculous than any translation that 
has yet appeared. Indeed, he may be 
said to have made Propertius more 
readable than one would have thought 
possible—or even right. Every page of 
his rendering bears witness to an infinite 
literary tact and resource. There are 
almost no faults of taste (though Pro- 
pertius has so many); and there are 
endless examples of fine, or adroit, phras- 
ing where anyone, save a most skilful 
craftsman, must have been spiritless or 
banal. Yet, though it may seem a little 
ungenerous to criticise a rendering which 
has so many, and such obvious, merits, 
I cannot but feel that Professor Butler 
has paid, for the satisfaction of not being 
absurd, the rather heavy price of being 
found somewhat conventional. A trans- 
lator should have some philosophy of 
translation : and I do not feel quite sure 
that Professor Butler has. His work 
challenges comparison with that of Pro- 
fessor Phillimore. Professor Phillimore 
Is often disquieting, sometimes even 
alarming, as a translator. One never 
quite knows what he will do next. One 


always knows what Professor Butler 
will do next—it is marvellous that he 
should be able to do it, but one knows 
he will. I seem to find here some failure 
in ideal, in literary courage. The 
ordinary man will undoubtedly prefer 
Professor Butler’s Translation to Pro- 
fessor Phillimore’s—just as he prefers 
the Homer of Lang Leaf and Myers to 
that of Samuel Butler. Yet—though I 
shall probably make myself two enemies 
by saying so—I am inclined to rate 
Professor Phillimore’s fine failure higher 
than the unimpeachable success of Pro- 
fessor Butler. It has a ‘metaphysic’ 
behind it, and that deadly courage which 
always accompanies metaphysic. 

Some inaccuracies of scholarship are 
bound to find place in a translation of 
this kind. I note here one or two places 
where I feel uneasy about the renderings 
offered by Professor Butler. At II. 24, 
10 sqq. does not parcius infamant mean 
simply that such connections are looked 
at more indulgently by respectable 
people? and for ‘expensive’ should not 
Professor Butler have written ‘com- 
paratively inexpensive’? At II. 24a, 41 
ista surely means ‘like yours.’ At II. 
34, 59 Professor Butler prints mz lubet, 
but translates mi iwuet. At IV. 1, 89 
produceret means ‘sent to the wars,’ not 
‘was in travail with. At IV. 7, 2g 
portas means not ‘my portal’ but ‘the 
city gates.’ At II. 22, 4; cbid. 14; II. 
24, 6; II. 25, 6; II. 32, 44, the render- 
ings seem lgose or obscure. In a good 
many places Professor Butler has chosen 
one interpretation where I should have 
preferred another. But in general, his 
judgment in interpretation seems not 
inferior to his skill in phrasing: and the 
book may be pronounced a notable 
ornament of the series to which it 
belongs. 


H. W. Garrop. 
Merton College, Oxford. 
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ROMAN LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


Roman Laws and Charters. By E. G. 
Harpy, M.A., D.Litt. 2 vols. in one. 
Pp. v+176, iv+159. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1912. 6d. net. 


Dr. Harpy has reissued in one easily 
accessible volume his two valuable 
works Six Roman Laws and Three 
Spanish Charters and other Documents, 
His aim is to present the student in 
Litterae Humaniores with a guide-book 
to Bruns, such as may, through a care- 
fully annotated translation, put him on 
the track of a great deal that is obscure, 
or at least difficult of access, in the 
original rather complex and forbidding 
volume. The scheme fails in one par- 
ticular only. The work is too highly 
specialised for the average student of 
‘Greats.’ For its author has put the 
whole glow of his enthusiasm into a 
work appertaining peculiarly to the 
branch of scholarship, in which he is 
one of a small handful of recognised 
masters. He would be an enthusiastic 
‘Greats’ scholar indeed, who could find 
time to follow his author far into the 
fascinating field of study which this 
book opens. What, one wonders, would 
happen to such a reader’s prospects in 
his philosophy and logic papers ? 

But after ‘Schools’ are done, for some 
students there comes a day when the 
subjects treated by Dr. Hardy in this 
book make an appeal such as they never 
made in days when theirs was the only 
claim on one’s time. Then one begins 
to see how fruitful and withal how 
important are the studies herein com- 
prised. In days when Housing Bills, 
Land Bills or Colonial Constitutions 
are the daily fare of the reading public, 
one is tempted to think that the pub- 
lication of such documents as the Lex 
Agraria of 111 B.c., the Lex Julia 
Municipalis, passed, as Dr. Hardy 
proves, in 45, or the Lex Rubria de 
Gallia Cisalpina, becomes a subject of 
more than merely academic interest. 
One is tempted to regard the pages 
devoted in this book to the Lex Julia 
Municipalis as the crown of Dr. Hardy’s 
work. The careful logic and brilliant 
exposition, which mark his explanation 


of the purposes of this law, make the 
most interesting reading in the whole 
book. On the subject of this document 
Dr. Hardy enters into argument with 
Mommsen_ himself, and even that 
extreme veneration which ‘humble fry’ 
must always feel for the colossal Ger- 
man, gives place on this occasion to a 
conviction that the English scholar is 
right. Mommsen argued that the frag- 
ment published by Bruns, from the brass 
discovered at Heraclea, and that which 
was transferred to the Naples Museum 
by its English owner, Webb, in the 
eighteenth century, was not the Lex 
Julia Municipalis at all. That term he 
restricts to a lex data framed to organise 
the municipal constitution of Padua. 
Such an interpretation would, as says 
Dr. Hardy, compel the present frag- 
ment ‘to go without a name in future,’ 
and would leave in doubt the question 
as to whether or not there ever was any 
general lex rogata establishing a model 
basis for the internal organisation of all 
provincial towns. There is no need to 
follow the course of Dr. Hardy’s argu- 
ment on this interesting controversy. 
It is sufficient to say that it carries a 
perfect conviction that the fragments 
we possess do belong to Caesar’s Lex 
Municipalis, and that that law did enact 
a general system of organisation for 
Italian municipalities. Any other con- 
clusion does far less than justice to the 
genius of Caesar. For this /ex is one of 
the greatest feats accomplished by the 
great Dictator. It marks the recognised 
transition from the stage of the city- 
state, with its civitates foederatae and 
coloniae, to the full evolution of the city 
that was both the greatest of all muni- 
cipalities and the seat of a vast empire’s 
government. The law represents some- 
thing like the ancient idea of a Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act, co-ordinating 
local with imperial government, and it 
is quite safe to say that in all antiquity 
no other brain than that of Caius Julius 
Caesar could have conceived it. 
Together with the statutes of general 
application, which are published herein, 
are various particular leges referring to 
the administration and privileges © 
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different municipalities. All are care- 
fully translated and edited, and an 
intimate study of the documents fur- 
nishes more light on Roman History 
than can be derived in any other way. 
Perhaps an old pupil may be allowed to 


blend a degree of gratitude with his 
congratulations to Dr. Hardy on a work 
so admirably conceived and carefully 
carried out. 

J. S. BLakeE REED. 


Manchester. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Plato: Moral and Political Ideals. By 
A. M. ADAM. Pp. vii+159. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1913. 
Price Is. 


Mrs. ADAM has accomplished her task 
of providing ‘a clear account, intelligible 
to the plain man, of what Plato did in 
the moral and political sphere’ in a very 
workmanlike manner. She clears the 
ground in her ‘Preface’ by expressing 
dissent from the revolutionary views of 
the Oxford scholars, Professor Burnet 
and Professor A. E. Taylor,—the Aloidae 
of modern Platonic controversy; for 
indeed, if these were adopted, her in- 
telligible account would be nearly all 
about ‘what Plato didn’t do.’ After 
three preliminary chapters on ‘ Greek 
Ethics and Politics before Socrates,’ 
‘The Moral and Political Teaching of 
Socrates,’ and ‘Plato as a Pupil of 
Socrates, we get to work on Plato 
himself in chapter iv. (‘ Early Develop- 
ment of Plato’s Views’). Here and in 
chapter v. (‘Extension of Rationalism’) 
we have an exposition of the relevant 
matter in the Apology, Crito, Euthyphro, 
Laehes, and Charmides. Next come the 
Protagoras and Meno, under the heading 
‘Criticism of Contemporary Education’; 
followed by the Gorgias, Phaedrus, and 
Euthydemus, under the heading ‘ Rhetoric 
and Disputation.” The Phaedo and 
Symposium supply material for a chapter 
on ‘The True Philosopher in Life and 
Death, after which three chapters are 
devoted to a general review of the 
Republic, followed by three supplemen- 
tary chapters on the special subjects of 
‘Education,’ ‘ The Position of Women,’ 
and ‘Communism,’ as treated in the 
Republic and Laws. The fifteenth, and 
last, chapter treats of ‘ The Philosopher 
in the Politicus and Theaetetus.’ From 


NO. CCXLIII. VOL. XXVIII. 


this summary of contents it will be seen 
that the whole field is well mapped out; 
and it would certainly be difficult for 
‘the plain man’ to acquire so much 
accurate information in so concise a 
form from any other source. Mrs. Adam 
does well in letting Plato speak for him- 
self as often as possible, and her trans- 
lations are uniformly reliable. 

One general criticism suggests itself. 
If the book is intended for popular 
edification would it not have been more 
effective if its scope had been restricted ? 
In other words, is not the writer unduly 
hampered by the plan to which she ties 
herself? Perhaps ‘I speak as a fool,’ 
but it does seem to me that for an appeal 
to popular interest the style is a trifle 
too academic, the plan a trifle too 
geometric: I should have been better 
pleased if the gifted authoress had ‘let 
herself go’ a little more, if only on the 
exciting topic of ‘The Position of 
Women.’ However, this kind of criti- 
cism applies less to this particular 
‘manual’ than to manuals in general: 
if the manual-mania goes on at its 
present rate, it threatens soon to make 
of the book-world a valley of dry bones. 
I have noticed printing errors on pp. 25, 
45, 62. R. G. B. 


Pauly’s Real-Encyclopadie der classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft. Herausg. von 
G. Wissowa und W. KRoLL. 16ter 
Halbband (Hestiaia—Hyagnis), and 
Supplement II. 2 vols. 8vo., cols. 
1313-2628, and in Supplement, cols. 
520. Stuttgart: Metzler, 1913. 16ter 
Halbband, M.15; Supplement, M.7. 


Tus second Supplement differs from 

the first in that it contains merely two 

long articles which were held over from 
N 
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the first part of the eighth volume, 
viz. those by Walter Otto on the 
members of the Herodian family of 
Judaea, especially Herod the Great 
(who has no less than 158 columns, 
surely an excessive amount in propor- 
tion to his historical importance), and 
by Jacoby on Herodotus. It would be 
absurd to attempt to criticise such 
articles, substantial books in themselves, 
in the space here available. Unfortun- 
ately the article ‘ Herakles,’ which broke 
down in the middle while VIII. 1. was 
printing, is still awanting. The six- 
teenth half-volume brings us nearly to 
the end of the letter H. The article to 
which one would naturally look for- 
ward as most important, on Homer, is 
disappointing. Raddatz deals in 26 
columns with the Life (for which Mr. 
T. W. Allen’s researches were doubtless 
published too late to be of use to him) 
and Witte with the Language, Metric, 
etc., in 34 columns. But many of the 
great problems of the Ho.eric Ques- 
tion, which one would naturally look to 
see at least broadly treated—for what is 
such an Encyclopaedia if not a Weg- 
weiser ?—are more or less ignored. 
And there is no article Epos to fall 
back upon. 

Among the minor articles we notice a 
curious omission. Although the volume 
begins with Hestiaia, the Euboean 
city, by far the most important of that 
name, has slipped through the meshes 
of the editor’s net. In vain to seek it 
under Histiaia. Possibly the omission 
may be repaired under Oreos. Under 
Hierapolis, a cross-reference should 
have been given to Bambyke, for the 
former is much the better known of the 
two names of the Syrian city. Hipana 
rather than Hippana is the correct 
name of the little Sicilian town, but 
there is no entry under the first form. 
The dynast Hidrieus is not entered, but, 
his right to the aspirate being disputed, 
will doubtless appear later. The Bac- 
trian king Hippostratos has escaped. 
We mention these trifles not in criti- 
cism, but merely with a view to a future 
supplement or final supplementary 


index. 
G. F. H. 


Poseidonius und die jsiidisch-christliche 
Genesisexegese. Von Dr. KARL Gronau, 
Gr. 8, viil. 313. Leipzig and Berlin: 
Teubner, 1914. M. 12 geh., M. 14 
geb. 


In 1912 Dr. Gronau, of Brunswick, pub- 
lished a thesis entitled Posetdonius, eine 
Quelle fur Basilius’ Hexahemeros, which 
is embodied in the larger work now 
before us. In the interval he has ex- 
tended his studies to some of the writ- 
ings of Gregory of Nyssa, Basil’s 
brother, and has found that the theory 
is equally applicable in their case. 
Stated briefly, it is as follows: The 
purpose of these works was to satisfy 
the curiosity of Christians as to problems 
of natural science, in order to prevent 
them from resorting to heathen books 
for information. But Basil and Gregory 
were obliged to make use of heathen 
books themselves in compiling their 
lectures. They drew from the common 
stock of contemporary science, the ulti- 
mate source of which was Posidonius’ 
commentary on the Timaeus of Plato. 
Some of this knowledge may have been 
mediated through Origen, but in the 
main it came to them from the Hoch- 
schuletradition of their day. This tradi- 
tion was presented to the public in a 
Christian garb, being adapted to the 
purposes of a commentary on the 
Creation narrative of Genesis. 

The theory is not, of course, new. 
Gregory himself described his brother 
as the modern Moses, skilled in the 
wisdom of Egypt (De Vit. Moy. Patr. 
Gr., xliv. 360), while Jackson in his 
translation of the Hexahemeron (Oxford, 
1895) gives notes showing Basil’s de- 
pendence on Greek philosophy. But 
Dr. Gronau has worked out his thesis in 
so detailed a fashion and with such a 
wealth of illustration as to leave no 
doubt as to its correctness. The Cap- 
padocian Fathers are revealed as ‘spoil- 
ing the Egyptians’ to good purpose; 
they were the true heirs of the philo- 
sophers and scientists of ancient Greece. 
The reviewer has given some years to a 
study of Basil’s life and writings from 


‘another point of view, and feels much 


satisfaction at finding such appreciation 
given to the great Cappadocian from 
the classical side. 
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The learned author would have 
strengthened his case still further by a 
short account of the actual education of 
Basil at Caesarea, under Libanius at 
Constantinople, and finally at the Uni- 
versity of Athens; from the biographical 
details at our disposal it is clear that his 
education was identical with that which 
a young pagan of similar antecedents 
would have received. A long note on 
p. 255 on the Stoic element in Basil’s 
Constitutiones Monasticae is superfluous, 
as the work is universally recognised as 
spurious. In his discussion of the 
literary history of Basil’s Hexahemeron 
(pp. 4-6, 293) Dr. Gronau has apparently 
omitted to notice Socrates’ testimony, 
that Gregory of Nyssa acted as Basil’s 
literary executor and edited the Hexa- 
hemeron (H.E. iv. 26). On p. 303 stress 
is laid on the fact that Basil never 
studied at Alexandria; but he visited 
Alexandria (Ep. 1, Reg. Brev. Tract., 254), 
and spent some years at Athens in com- 
pany with Gregory of Nazianzus, whose 
education had been partly carried out at 
Alexandria. 

We welcome the promise of further 
studies in the same field which the 
author holds out in his preface. The 
fourth century contains much of supreme 
interest and importance outside the 
dogmatic controversies, which have been 
allowed in the past to claim more than 
their share of attention. 

W. K. LowTHER CLARKE. 


Cavendish, Suffolk. 


Tafeln fiir Sonne, Planeten und Mond 
nebst Tafeln der Mondphasen fiir dic 
Zeit 4000 vor Chr. bis 3000 nach 
Chr. Dr. Paut V. NEUGEBAUER. 
Pp. xxx.+117. Leipzig: J. C. 
Hinrichs, 1914. M. 7; bound, M. 8. 


IT is not very often that the historian 

as occasion to inquire the position of 
a heavenly body at a date in the past; 
but the information is sometimes needed 
in order to interpret some obscure refer- 
ence to astronomical phenomena, or to 
settle a doubtful point of chronology. 
When the calculation is required, it is 
a laborious task to search out and apply 
the ordinary astronomical formulae and 
tables, which are prepared mainly to 
meet the needs of current ephemerides ; 


and, in the case of an isolated inquiry, 
much time is likely to be spent in a 
preliminary study of the necessary pro- 
cedure. Dr. Neugebauer has under- 
taken to provide tables by which anyone, 
whether possessed of astronomical know- 
ledge or not, may without much labour 
calculate the positions of the heavenly 
bodies with all the accuracy likely to be 
required for historical purposes. The 
places of the principal fixed stars have 
already been provided for in an earlier 
publication, and the present work relates 
to the sun, moon, and planets. Two 
introductory explanations are given, the 
one addressed to astronomers and the 
other to those who have no special 
knowledge of the subject. For the 
latter, the instructions are given in such 
a form as to make the computation an 
almost mechanical procedure. A little 
knowledge of trigonometry is presumed, 
and doubtless also it would be necessary 
to have some familiarity with the use 
of mathematical tables in general; but 
there is no need to know anything about 
orbits and perturbations in order to 
make use of this book. The resulting 
positions will be found with an accuracy 
of about one-tenth of a degree ; it might, 
perhaps, have been useful to have 
indicated the possible abbreviations of 
the work when a lower degree of 
accuracy suffices. The tables are admir- 
ably planned; in particular, only the 
simplest interpolations are needed. 
From a rough trial we have found that 
the place of Jupiter for an arbitrary 
date can be calculated in about three- 
quarters of an hour, the greater part of 
the labour consisting in the reduction 
of the position seen from the sun to the 
position seen from the earth. It is safe 
to assert that no other tables exist which 
would enable the result to be obtained 
with anything approaching that rapidity. 
A. S. EDDINGTON. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Titt Liut auc. libri; ed. pr. curauit. 
GuIL. WEISSENBORN, ed. alt. curauit 
GuiL. HERAEusS. Pars V., Fasc. II., 
lib. XLI-CXLII. Leipzig: Teub- 
ner. 


TuIs volume completes the Teubner 
revision of Weissenborn, begun by the 
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late M. Mueller, and has the same 
characteristics as Dr. Heraeus’ volume 
of books 39, 40, noticed in the Classical 
Review of May, 1912. The publisher’s 
stitching in the paper-edition is of the 
usual kind; you can unhitch without 
trouble nearly the whole of the Critical 
Apparatus; this is an advantage, as it 
is all placed at the beginning. The 
title-page is somewhat misleading, but 
the threat is unfulfilled, for books 46- 
142 are represented only by the Perio- 
chae, without even the Vatican frag- 
ment of gi. Moreover, the volume is 
rather a revision of the late A. Zin- 
gerle’s edition (18gg-1908) than of 
Weissenborn, and the Critical Appara- 
tus is merely an Index of differences 
from that edition, not from Weissen- 
born’s. 

To a student of the history of the 
text, therefore, Zingerle’s edition would 
be still indispensable, as indeed it is 
occasionally to make this Apparatus 
intelligible—e.g., in 44. 22. 17, esse 
occurs twice, and Heraeus does not say 
which he ‘ recalls.’ 

The problems presented by these 
books are much the same as in books 
21 to 26: in each case we are depen- 
dent on a single uncial MS., Pute- 
aneus and Vindobonensis, both happily 
available for modern scholars now in 
copies, useful for revision-work. To 
the enterprising house of Froben, so 
wise and fortunate in obtaining for his 
Livy such editors as Grynaeus (1531) 
and Rhenanus with Gelenius (in 1555), 
we owe the ‘editio princeps’ of this 
portion of Livy; and to all editors of 
the books from Grynaeus downwards it 
has been, like 21-26, the happy field for 
the exercise of free conjectures or free 
composition (though not on a Frein- 
sheimian scale), and for playing the 
jackal to the lions of scholarship. 
Naturally, therfore, the Critical Appa- 
ratus consists largely of such conjec- 
tures, and an editor’s business is to 
present all that he thinks worth men- 
tioning, and the best way to do this 
would be to marshal them at the foot 
of the page of text; what he should 
print as the text is another matter. 
The name that figures most largely in 
this portion of Livy is that of Vahlen, 
whose conjectures are, as I think, 


rightly estimated by the editor. Her- 
aeus, of course, has some of his own to 
offer, of varying merit, but some that 
should certainly stay; in a number of 
places he has wisely restored the read- 
ing of the MS.—ze.g., swmpserunt (V and 
Grynaeus), 43. 2. 6; and throughout 
his preface shown his usual fine scholar- 
ship. 

The misprints that I have noticed 
are few, three or four in the Preface in 
the numbers of the sections: at 45. 5. 
1, he says scripst ‘cum Cn. Octavio,’ but 
has not so printed in the text. 

C. F. WALTERS. 


MOMMSEN’S GESAMMELTE 
SCHRIFTEN, Vou. VIII. 


Gesammelte Schriften. Von THEODOR 
MomMsEN. Achter Band. Vol. 1 8vo. 
Pp. vii +626. Epigraphische u. 
Numismatische Schriften, erster 
Band. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buch- 
handlung, 1913. M. 18. 


THE collection and republication of 
Mommsen’s miscellaneous papers and 
monographs in an orderly and con- 
tinuous series makes good progress. We 
have already had three volumes on Law, 
three on History, and one on Literature 
and Scholarship. The eighth volume is 
now before us, and opens an epigraphic 
and numismatic group. Its own con- 
tents are epigraphic. They comprise, 
first, the series of papers which, in his 
early days, in 1849-52, Mommsen con- 
tributed to the Royal Saxon Society of 
Sciences at Leipzig, under the title of 
‘Epigraphische Analekten’; secondly, 
the ‘Observationes Epigraphicae’ which 
he issued in the Ephemeris Epigraphica 
at various dates between 1872 and 1892; 
and, thirdly, the shorter mongraph on 
the well-known inscription of the ‘ Ludi 
Saeculares’ which appeared in the 
Ephemeris in 1891. The first group of 
papers is written in German, the latter 
two in Latin. All alike have been 
edited by Professor H. Dessau, of Berlin, 
whose eminence as Roman epigraphist 
and historian is well known to all men 
and questioned by none. Few men 
spend as much labour on their own 
work as he has spent on that of 
Mommsen. Almost every page gives 
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proof of minute, scrupulous, and loving 
care. Sometimes (it was, naturally, 
seldom necessary) an item is omitted or 
corrected; often, later discoveries and 
later treatises are noted; all old refer- 
ences are brought up to date; where 
suitable, new ones are added. The whole 
has been carried through with equally 
admirable learning and judgment and 
accuracy. In the fullest sense of the 
words, the editing is worthy of the great 
man whose work is edited. 

The volume is, of course, primarily 
important to historians and epigraphists. 
Like its seven predecessors, it is a pub- 
lication which no self-respecting student 
of Roman History will neglect. But it 
contains also not a little to interest the 
scholar. Its very first page deals with 
the famous fiction of the Roman ‘theatre- 
ticket’ which mentioned the Casina of 
Plautus. A little further comes a note, 
based on inscriptions, as to the nomen 
of Verres. Another paper, dealing with 
the Acts of the Arval Brothers, deals 
also with Roman orthography. The 
subject of the Secular Games is, of 
course, inextricably connected with 
Horace. Most scholars would be glad 
if(after their deaths) their miscellaneous 
papers sufficed to fill one volume of such 
great and such varied learning. The 
papers of Mommsen in this volume are 
only one-eighth of a series which is not 
yet nearly finished. F. H. 


Apulet Platonict Madaurensis Metamor- 
phoseon Libri XI. Iterum edidit 
RupoLFus Hetm. 8vo. Pp. viii+ 
296. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1913. 
M. 3, sewn; M. 3.40, bound. 


HELw’s first edition of the Metamor- 
phoses was published in 1907; and it is 
creditable to the world of scholarship 
that it should so soon have been ex- 
hausted, for it is almost a model of what 
a critical edition should be. The Meta- 
morphoses should not be difficult to edit ; 
the text depends on one manuscript, 
which is good on the whole, and the 
etrors are generally obvious (though 
their correction is not always obvious) 
where they occur: but it is certain that 
until the time of Helm Apuleius was 
not well served by his editors, and his 
edition easily supersedes all the rest. 


He follows his manuscript very closely}: 
his corrections are extremely judicious, 
and he displays a quite remarkable 
familiarity with the very scattered work 
that has been done on the criticism of 
the text. 

The new edition varies very little 
from the old. Suggestions made since 
1g07 are incorporated in the critical 
notes; otherwise alterations are very 
few; in xi. 18, Mommsen’s 7rAoadéora 
rightly takes its place in the text. The 
book is, for a standard edition, rather 
carelessly printed: in the last hundred 
pages occur; p. 203, 1. 26, cibicularium ; 
p- 204, 1. 17, ctbiculi (the critical note 
on the second passage shows that these 
are misprints); p. 208, 1. 1, purgandam ; 
p- 215, 1. 12, uxerem; and p. 277, 1. 8, 
lubrio, were all correct in the 1907 
issue ; p. 265, 1. 1, porwmpit, and p. 269, 
1. 23, westustam, were wrong in the first 
edition as well. These slips can prob- 
ably be corrected in the stereotyped 
plates. G. 


Apulet Platonict Madaurensis pro se de 
Magia liber (Apologia). Iterum 
edidit Rupo_rus HELM. Teubner 
Series. M. 2.40, unbound; M. 2.80, 
bound. 


Tuis is a new edition of Helm’s well- 
known text of the A fologia of Apuleius. 
The Apparatus Criticus has been care- 
fully brought up to date, and is fuller 
and more serviceable than that of the 
first edition. The text differs but little 
from the preceding. A few passages 
have been obelised, where conjectures 
were previously admitted, and there are 
a few new readings. Inc. g (p. 11, 
ll. 17 and 19) Helm now retains the 
reading of the MSS. das, while he alters 
vedde to reddes. This, though obviously 
not impossible, lacks the vigour of the 
usually accepted reading des and redde. 
In the fragment of Ennius (c. 39, p. 45, 
he reads Charadrumque apud Am- 
braciae sus. This is perhaps the best 


1 Even to inconsistencies of spelling—e.g., 
Photis and Fotis, proximus and proxumus, 
nuptiae and nudbtiae. Some future editor will 
have to make up his mind as to the forms 
actually employed by Apuleius, and the task 
will not be easy, owing to the deliberate 
archaisms of the writer’s vocabulary. 
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emendation of a hopelessly corrupt 
passage. In support of this he cites 
Athen., 7, 326, where Archestratus, the 
author whom Ennius is paraphrasing, 
is quoted as saying év 5’ Aivw kal 
bv ayopate. The objection 
to the emendation is that the localities 
differ. But /wf and fins might easily 
be confused, and there is much to be 
said for the suggestion, though it is 
perhaps rash to insert any conjecture 
in the text at this particular point. 
This is not the place to criticise the 
text as a whole. It is now well known, 
and, whatever its deficiencies in points 
of detail, marks an epoch in the history 
of Apuleian criticism. The collation of 
F is a model of accuracy. The re- 
viewer has checked it with the MS. 
throughout, and has found scarcely a 
single error, although at times the 
editor seems to express himself too 
confidently as to what the original 
reading may have been. There is a 
small slip in the Apparatus Criticus on 
p- 73, 1. 25, where it is stated that the 
MSS. of Plato read evayés. This is not 
borne out by the Apparatus Criticus 
of Burnet’s Plato (Leges, p. 956). sc. 
‘evayés Clemens Eus.: evyepés libri.’ 
The one serious criticism, however, that 
we would pass upon the book is that 
the Apparatus Criticus is overcrowded 
with conjectures, many of which have 
no real interest and importance, and 
that it needs very careful reading owing 
to the many abbreviations and the 
closeness of the type. There can be 
few Apparatus Critici which are so 
tiresome to use. It is to be regretted 
that the publishers could not see their 
way to giving the editor considerably 
greater space. Had they done so, they 
would have removed a blemish from 
one of the best texts in their series. 
H. E. BUTLER. 


University College, London. 


Poetae Latint Minores. Post Aemilium 
Baehrens iterum recensuit FRIDER- 
1cus VOLLMER. Vol. II., Fasc. iii., 
Homerus Latinus. Teubner, 1913. 
M. 1.20. 


WirtH this little work, Mr. Vollmer 
brings his recension of Baehrens a stage 


nearer the goal. It contains the thou. 
sand and odd verses in which Baebius 
Italicus! has enshrined the Iliad and his 
name; an index nominum; a preface, 
erring perhaps on the side of brevity 
(for not every reader can instantly 
refresh his memory with the Munich 
Sitzungsberichte) ; and acritical apparatus 
which, for the present, must be regarded 
as superseding all others. No detailed 
review of the text is possible here. It 
is based on an examination, or re. 
examination, of the whole ponderable 
manuscript material; and, though the 
editor indulges in one or two of his 
favourite exegetical bizarreries, he has 
introduced a substantial quantity of 
plausible, or more than plausible, cor- 
rections. A noticeable feature is the 
number of lacunae indicated, in most 
cases with something approaching 
certainty: the supplement, for instance, 
to v. 293, if not verbally exact, must, at 
any rate, be essentially so. There is an 
indubitable emendation—anguineis for 
sanguineis—at 891, a neat and equally 
indubitable change of punctuation at 
489; and at 365 one heaves a sigh of 


relief at the passing of the purple soul. _ 


The selection of conjectures by former 
critics is generally adequate, though one 
or two omissions might be regretted. A 
minor, but welcome, innovation is the 
absence of the time-honoured and futile 
dissection of the poem into twenty-four 
books, and its replacement by marginal 
references to the Iliad. 
J. Jackson. 


Caldbeck, Cumberland. 


Vie de Porphyre. Par J. BipEz. Pp. 
vii+ 166+73*. Teubner, 1913. M. 6. 


Or the Neo-platonic masters Porphyry 
is, as M. Bidez observes, ‘at once one 
of the most famous and one of the least 
understood.’ For the history of his life 
practically the only reliable source 1s 


1 Mr. Vollmer adopts the full name, pub- 
lished by Schenkl, in 1890, from the Vz 
bonensis, His remark is_ incontrovertible: 
Librarius ille gui acrostichide non perspecta 
proferre poterat iustum cognomen ITALICVS 
idem st gentile addidit BEBIVS, ego non dubito 
guin utrumgque ex bono purogue hauserit fonte, 
scilicet ex codice carminis deperdito. 
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to be found in his own writings, and 
the information they supply is very 
partial and incomplete. And in treat- 
ing of his philosophic views the prac- 
tice of historians like Zeller has been 
to take them ex bloc without attempting 
anything in the way of a chronological 
differentiation. Hence we are faced 
with many unsolved problems: What 
was the early education of Porphyry? 
How far did he depart from his first 
beliefs? How far did he hold or pub- 
lish at one and the same time con- 
tradictory views? In what points did 
he alter the doctrine of Plotinus? 
What was his real attitude to the 
pagan superstitions of his age? How 
far was he instrumental in causing the 
ideas of Plotinus to percolate into 
Christian literature? It is problems of 
this kind which M. Bidez helps us to 
solve in this important contribution 
to the study of third-century Neo- 
platonism. In fourteen chapters he 
recontructs for us the main outlines of 
the life of Porphyry; and to this bio- 
graphy he adds four ‘Appendices ’— 


each containing both ‘ Introduction’ 
and ‘Text’—giving (1) the treatise 
Ilepi dyadpadtwv; (2) the De regressu 
ammae; (3) extracts from Eunapius, 
Suidas, and Arab authors on the life 
and works of Porphyry; (4) a list of 
the writings of Porphyry. The frag- 
ments of the Ilepi dyaduatwy are 
mostly drawn from Eusebius, Praep. 
Evang. III., and those of the de regressu 
from Augustine, Civ. D. X.; for the 
latter M. Bidez prints Dombart’s text, 
and in his handling of the former he 
acknowledges obligations to the disser- 
tation of F. Bértzler. Subjoined to 
the texts are critical foot-notes and the 
relevant testimonia. In the Greek text 
there are a number of places in which 
the reading is open to doubt, and M. 
Bidez notes various conjectures: one 
such is on p. 51*, 1. 8, where for ei«afeuv 
(axpafew cj. Wyttenbach) it may be 
worth while to propose dcafqpv (for e¢= 6, 
see Bast) ; and at p. 20%, 1. 2, I should 
like to read, for atpotoa, dvicioa (with 


play on *Ious). 
R. G. Bury. 
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